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Mr.   Barton  at  Maitland. 


The  Prime  Minister's  Maitlatld  speech  of  January  pih 
i.s  a  canluient  and  self-satistieil  rhalienge,  whicli  every 
honest  F'eileralist  should  take  up  with  moral  firmness,  if 
not  with  feelings  of  indignation;  for,  not  satisfied  with 
ha\inp  cdrnpletely  failed  to  bring  about  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution  that  condition  of  .Australian  bro- 
therhood which  he  himself  has  preached,  in  antl  out  of 
.season,  for  the  last  lo  or  12  years;  notwithstanding  that 
he  his.  bv  his  headless  leadership  and  bartering  policy, 
brought  one  of  the  most  confiding  of  the  .States  to  the 
margin-line  of  constitutional  rebellion,  and  phmged  at 
least  three  of  the  remaining  five  into  a  condition  of  bitter 
resentment,  he  has  now  .stood  before  the  people  of  -Aus- 
tralia, in  one  of  its  minor  centres  of  population,  and  at 
tempted  to  vindicate  his  year  of  misruie  in  a  speech  (hat 
he  would  not  venture  to  deliver  in  the  capital  of  any  State 
of  the  Union,  save"  the  one  whose  fi.scal  policy  he  has 
been  induced  to  adopt,  and  which  is,  therefore,  ready 
to  wink  at  the  political  apostasy  by  which  it  has  acquireil 
a   certain  short-lived   industrial   advantage. 

It  is  no  i)art  of  the  mission  of  this  magazine  to  espouse 
either  one  or  other  of  the  two  contending  fi.scal  doctrines 
which  havf  tilled  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  public  mind 
.luring  the  last  year  ;  but  it  is  part  of  its  ileclared  mis- 
sion to  insi.st  on  straightfonvard  dealing  by  our  public 
men,  as  well  as  to  denounce  anything  in  the  shape  of 
political  fine.sse  by  which  the  mutual  good-will,  the  re- 
ciprocal confidence,  and  the  national  brotherhood  of  the 
l)eoples  of  the  several  .States  are  destroyed  or  impaired; 
and  upon  that  ground  alone,  apart  entirely  from  any 
mere  conflict  of  economic  opinion,  we  hold  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  all  who  are  Ministerially  associated 


with  him,  ha\  e  abused  their  polilical  trust,  and  thrown 
back  the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Union  to  a  point 
which  would  assuredly  damn  the  chances  of  its  accom- 
plishment if  it  hail  again  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  their  endorsement. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  must  he  well 
aware  of  this  imj)ortant  and  unfortunate  truth.  If  they 
are  not.  then  their  powers  of  political  discernment  unfit 
them  for  their  high  positions  ;  and  if  they  fully  realise 
it  they  are  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  fatal  dilemma,  inas- 
much as  thcv  are  forced  to  the  confession  that  after 
twelve  months'  experience  of  the  effects  of  Federation, 
under  a  government  which  now  boasts  of  having  wisely 
administered  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
whole  scheme  of  Union  would  be  repealed  to-morrow  if 
the  will  of  the  Australian  jjeople  could  be  effectually 
expressed. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  British  people,  they 
are  at  bottom  an  honest  race  ;  and  they  resent  deception 
in  their  public  men,  as  Mr.  Barton  and  his  colleagues 
will  shortlv  discover.  When  the  Prime  Minister  publish- 
ed his  programme  at  Maitland  a  year  ago,  he  constructed 
^.  veritable  economic  maze  by  giving  expression  to  a 
score  or  more  of  .statements  in  regard  to  his  future  inten- 
tions, each  of  which  was  capable  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation, but  he  used  one  or  two  which  were  unequivocal, 
and  it  was  to  these  that  thinking  people  pinned  their  faith 
in   regard  to  his   real  intentions. 

.\niong  the  many  incidental  statements  which  he  then 
made  was  one  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  protec- 
tionists ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  refer  to  that  to-day 
as  a  plausible  justification  of  the  fiscal  course  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  adopted. 

But  the  Prime  Minister  has  played  the  part  of  the 
osirich  with  a  vengeance   in  this  respect;   for  he  has  for- 
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gotten  that  almost  with  the  same  breath  in  which  he 
incidentally  announred  the  fiscal  creed  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  as  a  preliminary  to  what  was  to  follow 
he  added  that  "  men  must  forget  their  policy  and  think 
of  their  country  "  ;  and  he  deliberately  stated  in  the  same 
paragraph  of  his  speech  that  "  the  tariff  of  Australia 
must  be  one  that  neither  a  protectionist  nor  a  free-trader 
could  accept.''  To  place  side  bv  side  with  such  announce- 
ments the  real  nature  of  the  tariff  as  introduced,  and  for 
the  time  being  imposed  upon  the  Australian  people,  and 
then  to  emphasise  the  gross  inconsistency  which  is  in- 
volved would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence  and  power  of 
reasoning  of  e\en  the  dullest  reader.  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  this  from  any  economic  standpoint.  That  is 
not  the  concern  of  "  United  Australia  "  ;  but  we  do  com- 
plain of  the  breach  of  faith,  of  the  deception,  of  the 
sheer  political  apostasy  which  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Government  invoh'ed.  We  charge  the  Government 
with  this  dire  result  of  it  all — that,  whereas  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  first  Maitland  announcement  would  have 
kept  the  peoples  of  the  several  States  united,  because 
mutually  reconciled  to  a  compromised  fiscal  scheme  for 
raising  the  required  revenue  ;  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
that  ranges  from  20  per  cent,  to  180  per  cent,  upon  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contains  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  which  had  previously  enjoyed  an  almost  complete 
commercial  freedom,  has  made  the  people  of  that 
State  distrustful  of  the  whole  scheme  of  union,  and  ren- 
dered them  sceptical  concerning  the  genuine  federal  in- 
tentions of  the  Victorian   people. 

The  most  serious  result  of  all  this,  in  the  eyes  of  far- 
sighted  people,  is  that  the  political  life  of  Australia  has 
been  split  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion has  been  engendered  among  the  members  of  the 
party  which  has  been  betrayed  to  keep  the  wound  open 
until  an  opportunity  for  reprisal  shall  be  afforded  ;  where 
as  the  honest  fulfilment  of  the  original  Maitland  promise 
would  have  been  accepted  by  both  fiscal  parties  as  a 
political  respite :  as  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
the  operation  of  the  Braddon  clauses ;  and  the  com- 
merce of  Australia  would  ha\e  been  allowed  to  find  fixed 
and  permanent  channels  for  its   progress. 

A  further  serious  result  of  this  provocation  and  conse- 
quent alienation  of  the  Free-trade  party  has  been  to  throw 
the  Federal  Government  upon  the  mercies  of  the  Labour 
section  of  llie  Parliament,  and  so  lead  to  many  avoidable 
misfortunes. 

The  support  of  that  party,  merely  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment in  power,  has  been  purchased  at  an  immense  cost 
to  the  people  of  Australia. 

Two  Bills,  which  were  by  no  means  as  urgent  as  the 
Machinery  Bills  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  first  to  be 
passed,  and  as  results :  the  commerce  of  Australia  has 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  for  a  whole 
year,  and  the  tariff",  which  might  have  been  determined 
upon  and  passed  in  three  months  frbm  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  will  have  occupied  instead  twelve  months  ; 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  will  have  been  col- 
lected without  legal  justification  ;  the  freedom  of  inter- 
State  trade  will  have  been  frustrated  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  railway  systems  of  the  several  States  during  a  whole 
year,  for  want  of  an  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill ;  there 
is  no  Electoral  Act  in  existence  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Federal  Legislature ;  the  Commonwealth  is  without 
a  Judiciary  by  which  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  against 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  one  State 
as  against  those  of  another  State,  are  to  be  determined  ; 
defence  matters  are  in  a  condition  little  short  of  chaotic, 
and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  towards  the  solu- 


tion of  the  "Capital''  problem,  though  the  Legislature 
and  the  Legislative  work  of  the  Commonwealth  have  suf- 
fered, and  are  suffering,  in  the  matter  of  a  just  balance 
of  State  convenience  by  reason  of  the  local  influence  of 
a   .State   capitals   surroundings. 

The  explanation  of  it  all  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in 
the  sheer  weakness  of  political  character,  and  the  paraly- 
sis of  political  resolving  power  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  coupled-  with  the  provincial  vision  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  have  ignored  all  their  Chief's  original  and 
true  federal  conceptions  and  assurances,  and  by  greater 
force  of  character  induced  him  to  adopt  their  own  short- 
sighted attempts  to  win  a  useless  fiscal  victory  at  the  cost 
of  his  and  their  own  political  reputation  as  Federalists. 

Thev  may  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
administration,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  see  ;  but  if  they  do  not  grasp  it  now  they  will 
sooner  or  later  become  aware  that  their  truly  parochial 
policy  has  caused  the  whole  scheme  of  union  to  stink  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  Australian  people. 


The  Tariff  and   the  German    Boats. 

The  unpleasantness  which  has  arisen  between  the  Com 
monwealth  Government  and  the  agents  of  the  German  lines 
of  steamships,  which  have  established  regular  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  Australia,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  highlv  inopportune.  We  should  go  further  and  charac- 
terise the  whole  project  out  of  which  it  has  arisen  as  pro- 
vincial, and  distinctlv  below  the  level  of  what  was  expected 
of  Commonwealth  administration.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  was  a  recognised  privilege  of  every  ocean  and  coasting 
steamer  to  be  regarded  as  in  herself  a  bond,  and  to  use 
whatever  stores  she  required  during  her  sea  journey  with- 
out paying  duty  upon  them.  It  was  then  the  practice  for 
the  Customs  authorities  to  seal  up  the  ship's  stores  imme- 
diately on  arrival  in  port,  and  that  seal  could  not  legally 
be  broken  until  the  ship  was  again  "  at  sea  " ;  so  that  while 
she  was  in  port  whatever  goods  were  consumed  had  to  pay 
whatever  duty  the  particular  colony  at  which  she  arrived 
demanded.  Under  the  Commonwealth  tariff  an  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  this  condition  of  things.  1  he  Common- 
wealth Commissioner  of  Customs  saw  no  reason  why  all 
vessels  which  passed  from  port  to  port  of  the  Common- 
wealth should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  duty  on  all  goods 
which  were  consumed  between  the  first  and  the  last  ports 
of  call  in  the  round  voyage,  whether  an  ocean-going  or  only 
a  coasting  steamer.  The  idea  was  ingenious,  but  pro\nncial. 
It  had  a  commercial  side  to  it,  but  it  was  decidedly  want- 
ing in  "  proportion  "  or  statesmanship  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Commonwealth  has  no  right  to  levy 
duty  upon  goods  which  are  consumed  upon  "  the  high 
seas  "  ;  for  they  are  entirely  outside  its  fiscal  jurisdiction ; 
and  as  many  of  the  coasting  vessels,  and  almost  all  the 
ocean-going  vessels  are  navigated  beyond  the  recognised 
three-mile  limit,  up  to  which  the  legal  jurisdiction  would 
extend,  it  was  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  the  goods 
which  are  consumed  on  such  vessels,  between  the  first  and 
last  ports  of  call,  are  really  not  used  within  the  Common- 
wealth. This  view  of  the  question,  and  the  certainty  of 
complications  arising  out  of  any  attempt  to  do  indirectly 
what  could  not  be  done  directly,  would  have  satisfied  a 
Minister  of  Customs  and  a  government  that  could  grasp 
the  situation,  and  see  all  round  it,  that  the  idea  of  securing 
a  few  extra  thousand  pounds  at  the  risk  of  Imperial  and 
international  friction,  was  impolitic.  But  provincialism 
prevailed  with  the  "  powers  that  be  "  ;  and  the  attempt 
has  been  made  with  such  unpleasant  and  humiliating  re- 
sults as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
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It  was  proposed  to  seal  up  the  sloros  of  ocean-g<iiiii, 
steamers  as  soon  as  they  should  arrive  at  the  first  port  of 
call  on  the  Australian  coast,  and  thi*n  make  il  an  offen;-"" 
to  break  that  seal  so  long  as  they  reniaim-d  within  (he  jvir 
isdiction  of  the  Commonwealth.     In  this  way  thoy  would 
be  prevented  from  using  the  ship's  stores  along  ihc  A\i.s 
tralian  coast,  unle.ss  they  had  had  them  taken  out  of  the 
stores  and  paid  duly  upon  them.     Tlien  the  difliiulty  arose 
of  determining  how  to  prevent  it  ;  for  if  the  seal  was  liro 
ken  and  stores  removed  from  the  .shi|)'s  stork,  while  miles 
away  from  the  Australian  coast — prarlirally  on  the  higii 
seas — the  Commonwealth  courts  would  have  no  jurisdir 
tion  to  punish  anybody  ;  and  so  it  was  cleverly — oTie  miglii 
almost    say    cunningly— conceived    that    the    pimishmenl 
should  be,  not  for  using  stores  without  paying  duly  upun 
them,  not  for  breaking  the  Commonwealth  Customs  seal — 
both  of  which  acts  would  have  been  committed  outside 
Australia — but  for  arriving  in  an  Australian  iiori  with  the 
seal  broken.    The  idea  itself  is  surely  unworthy  of  the  law 
officers  of  a  great  community.     It  is  a  subterfuge.     It  is 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duty  on  goods  con- 
sumed beyond  the  confines  of  Australia,  by  locking  up  a 
ship's  stores  when  it  goes  to  sea,  and  pimishing  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  for  coming  into  port  with  the  stores  unlocked, 
even  though  the  unlocking  was  done  on  the  high  seas.   Yet 
so  has  it  been  enacted  :  and  so  is  it  being  attempted  to  be 
put  into  practice.     The  Victorian  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
termined— in  effect — that  as  the  Customs  Act  provides  that 
it  is  an  offence  for  a  vessel  to  arrive  in  port  with  her  seals 
broken,  they  must  uphold  the  law  :  but  whether  the  Privy 
Council  wili  take  the  same  view,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  offence  aiined  at  is  not  the  mere  breaking  of  a  seal 
but  the  consumption  of  goods    upon  which  no  duty  has 
been  paid,  while  on  the  "  high  seas,"  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  last  stage  of  the  case  is  even  more  reprehensible 
in  its  conception.  A  German  vessel  arrived  at  Sydney,  and 
the  authorities  were  not  content  to  rest  upon  the  provision 
which  enables  them  lo  impose  a  fine  ;  but  they  placed  an 
embargo  upon  the  vessel  discharging  her  cargo,  until  the 
agents  on  behalf  of  the  owners  were  ready  to  enter  into 
an  undertaking  to  pay  duty  on  all  goods  consumed  on  the 
voyage,  or  abide  the  result  of  the  Privy  Council  decision. 
Why  this  additional  burden  of  delaying  the  discharge  of  a 
large  vessel,  with  all  the  consequent  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  owners,  the  crew,  and  the  consignees  of  her  cargo, 
should  have  been  resorted  to,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  and  it  is 
for  the  owners  to  determine  what  is  their  remedy. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  this  undoubtedly  high-hand- 
ed action  should  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  a  Ger- 
man ship  ;   for  at  the  present  time  British  affairs  of  all 
kinds  are  in  a  high  condition  of  unpopularity  ;  and  such  an 
event  as  this  being  fully  cabled  to  Berlin,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  duly  spread  broadcast  as  a  German 
hardship,  can  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  unpopularity,  and 
render  more  difficult  the  work  of  British  statesmen  in  pre- 
serving the  international  equilibrium.     The  whole  thing  is 
unfortunate,   and  could  have   been  anticipated;    and  its 
occurrence  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  doubts  which  are 
being  already  widely  expressed  in  Great  Britain :  whether 
Commonwealth  statesmanship  is  going  to  prove  itself  any 
wiser  or  less  parochial  than  that  of  the  separate  colonies 
in  the  past  in  regard  to  questions  which  go  outside  the 
ordinary  run  of  local  government.    . 


Church  and  State. 


Is  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  body  politic,  that 
the  heatl  of  any  great  ecclesiastical  organisation,  whos.- 
function  it  is  to  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  pi-oplf.  should  exercise  the  inniienie  which  his 
spiritual  authi.rily  undnubledly  carries  with  il  in  attempt- 
ing to  direct  ti-mporal  affairs  also  of  the  same  people? 
The  question  is  a  serious  one,  that  every  thinking  citizen 
should  pause  to  consider.  Tlie  incahulablc  influenre  ot 
the  press  as  a  medium  for  guiding  public  opinion  requires 
no  emphasis  ;  and  when  a  prominent  journal,  in  the  course 
of  its  imdouhted  duty,  publishes,  as  part  of  the  day's  news, 
the  "  Report  of  a  Speech  "  by  one  of  the  two  highest  church 
dignitaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  such  sub-headings 
as"lhe  Federal  Capital  Site— Improved  Military  Equij) 
m,,„t— Australia  wants  a  Naval  Fleet.  "  one  is  reminded 
of  notable  events  in  history,  which  grew  out  of  small  be 
ginnings  into  far-reaching  national  consequences. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  converse  position  re- 
veals the  practical  impossibility  of  such  a  proceeding  be- 
ing often  repeated  without  giving  rise  to  social  unrest.   The 
Prime  Minister  of  a  country,  as  the  dispenser  of  almost  un 
limited  temporal  advantages,  exercises  in  that  capacity  an 
equallv  considerable  influence  of  a  |)ul)lic    character — as  a 
consequence  of  his  official  trust  :   and  if  he  were  to  intro- 
duce into  one  of  his  official  utterances  authoritative  per 
sonal  opinions  in  regard  to  spiritual  or  sectarian  questions 
of  an  unsettled  character,  the  instincts  of  every  right-think- 
ing citizen  would  be  aroused.    That  a  Cardinal  and  a  Prime 
Minister  are  alike  entitled  to  entertain  opinions,  and  even 
strong  opinions,  if  required,  on  all  spiritual  and  political 
problems,  goes  without  saying  ;  but  the  question  is  whether 
it  is  in  the  interests,  either  of  the  Church,  or  the  body  poli- 
tic, that  their  respective  spheres  should  b^-  confused,  or 
that  the  head  of  either  the  one  or    the   other    should    use 
his  official  capacity  for  the  promulgation  of  opinions  re- 
garding unsettled  questions  coming  within  the  exclusive 
scope  of  the  other's  jurisdiction. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  great,  if  not  of  grave,  import- 
ance;  for  if  the  opposite  sides  of  the  more  important  and 
still  unsettled  questions  in  our  current  politics  were  to  be 
taken  up  with  warmth  by  great  ecclesiastical  heads  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  their  subordinate 
heads  were  to  follow  their  example,  our  political  institu- 
tions would  become  entangled  with  our  churches  ;  and  our 
political  life  would  be  changed  from  a  series  of  deliberate 
discussions  on  practical  questions  to  a  lasting  feud  between 
the  followers  of  different  creeds,  the  end  of  which  no  one 
could  predict.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  suppose  that 
any  such  result  was  desired  or  contemplated  ;  but  the  inno- 
vation is  surrounded  with  dangers  and  should  be  avoided. 


The  Commonwealth  Contins:ent. 


It  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  pro-Boer 

British         charges  of  cnielty  against  the  British  people 

Cruelty-        that  "in   six  months    the  British    Government 

has  spent  .£480,000  on  40.000  Boer  women  and 

children    provided  with  doctors,  nurses  and  srhools.  as  well  as 

shelter  and  food.    The  "  Times  "  is  our  authority. 


Notwithstanding  the  number  of  near-visioned  persons 
who  are  crying  out  for  a  cessation  of  the  Boer  war,  two 
things  may  be  truly  said  of  them  :  that  they  are  a  type 
of  themselves,  whom  phrenologists  would  readily  place  m 
a  class  of  their  own,  and  that  when  they  are  considered 
in  a  proportional  sense  they  are  few,  indeed.  Among  those 
who  enjoy  the  wider  vision  ;  whose  minds  are  broad  enough 
and  patriotic  enough  to  see  the  whole  question  from  the 
.standpoint  of  Empire— and  they  are  to  be  counted  in  mil- 
lions wherever  the  British  flag  is  flying— there  are  very 
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few  who  would  not  admit  that  on  the  whole,  and  notwith- 
stand'n^  the  huge  sacrifice  of  life,  and  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions, the  war  has  added  to  the  glory,  the  prestige,  and  the 
national  strength  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  are  more  reasons  than  one.  It  has  been  a  "  com- 
mon trouble  "  of  the  British  people  ;  and  it  has  brought 
us  all  together,  and  focussed  our  attention  and  our  sympa- 
thies on  the  one  danger,  thus  reminding  us  of  our  common 
interest  in  the  great  unwritten  compact  of  our  race — which 
we  call  the  British  Empire.  The  mother  land  has  been  put 
to  the  test,  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the 
war  ;  and  her  offspring,  in  everv  part  of  the  world,  h.i\e 
sprung  to  her  assistance.  For  years  past  we  had  heard  of 
discontent  in  regard  to  British  dominion,  of  a  desire  for  in- 
dependence, of  a  readiness  in  Rritains  colonies  to  break 
away  from  the  mother  land  and  start  nationalities  of  their 
own.  But  the  readiness — the  eagerness  of  those  same 
colonies  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  parent  land  had 
dispelled  this  idea  as  the  sun  disperses  the  early  morning 
m'sts.  The  spontaneity  of  it  all  was  its  paramount  virtue  : 
for  it  demonstrated  to  the  world  ;  to  those  carping  people 
who  were  predicting.  i£  not  wishing,  British  dismemberment 
— upon  the  principle  that  the  offspring  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  invariablv  separate  from  the  parent — th<it 
the  crimson  thread  of  human  niture  differentiated  human 
institutions  from  animal  and  p'ant  life,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
gloomy  analogy  :  and  that  wherever  and  whenever  dani^er 
should  come  to  the  British  flag,  her  children  were  to  he 
counted  with.  .\s  we  have  said,  the  spontaneity  of  it  all 
was  the  chief  factor  in  its  value  :  for  if  the  assistance  had 
come  grudginglv  or  tardilv.  or  onlv  for  the  asking,  as  if 
there  were  a  doubt  about  its  bearing;  the  test  of  repetition, 
it  would  have  lost  its  significance. 

.And  if  this  were  so  as  separate  colonies,  more  was  ex- 
pected when  they  should  be  welded  together  as  one  people 
under  one  central  government,  that  could  speak  for  all  witli 
one  voice,  and  act  for  all  under  one  dominating  sentiment. 
And  the  welding  into  one  people  has  come  ;  and  the 
want  of  our  sympathy  and  help  has  come  ;  and  the  world 
has  looked  for  the  sam-  spontaneous  springing  to  arms 
as  before  ;  but  the  Commonwealth  has  failed  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  expectations  ;  for  though  each  of  the  several  colo- 
nies has  been  ready  and  anxious  to  go  forward  in  the  same 
old  spirit,  with  the  same  old  flush  of  Empire  pride,  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole  has  failed  to  represent  the 
eagerness  of  its  parts,  but  has  hung  back,  and  waited,  and 
hesitated,  and  \acillated,  and  utterly  disappointed  those 
who  had  appreciated  the  value,  and  witnessed  the  effect  of 
the  former  national  impulse  on  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  other  nations.  And  we  are  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  message  from  the  Imperial  Government — that  \ye 
must  know  whether  the  help  was  wanted — ^whether  it 
would  be  accepted— and  a  dozen  other  lame  and  impotent 
reasons  have  been  oft'ered  for  the  bungling  ineptitude  of 
our  federal  authorities.  And- while  this  inexcusable  fumb- 
ling has  been  going  on  over  a  proposal  to  send  a  thousand 
soldiers  out  of  four  millions  of  people,  our  sister  colon\ . 
New  Zealand,  with  a  sixth  of  the  Commonwealth  population, 
has  sprung  into  the  breach,  with  as  many  men,  and  main- 
tained the  standard  of  colonial  fer\our  and  patriotism, 
which  the  people  themselves  of  each  of  the  States  expected 
and  desired  to  see  displayed  by  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  she  (New  Zealand)  has  won  the  pride  of 
place,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  English  people,  which 
should  have  been  the  reward  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. But  there  are  other  comparisons  to  our  disadvan 
tage.  The  only  rival  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  power 
of  giving,  is  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;  and  she,  too.Tias 
shown  eagerness  in  her  offer  of  men.  and,  moreover,  agreed 
to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  contribution  :    w^hilst 


the  Commonwealth  has  stipulated  in  a  beggarly  spirit  of 
calculation  for  the  payment  of  the  w^hole  cost  by  the  Im- 
perial Government.  In  short,  the  Commomvealth  will  carry 
on  the  pages  of  her  early  histon,-.  in  regard  to  this  South 
African  epoch,  the  trail  of  a  tactless,  .spiritless,  courage- 
less  administration,  that  moves  only  when  it  is  pushed,  and 
is  afraid  of  its  own  political  shadow. 


Trades    Union    Obligations. 


We  publish  in  another  column  an  article  on  "The  Labour 
Unions,"  explaining  an  important  alteration  in  the  law,  as 
laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  recent  case  of 
Quinu  r.  .Leathern.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Taff 
Vale  case  it  may  be  said  that  employers  have  now  been 
guaranteed  substantial  protection  against  the  most  severely 
felt  abuses  of  Ti-ade.s  Unionism  under  which  they  have  suf- 
fered for  years  without  any  apparent  remedy. 

If  a  number  of  employers  enter  into  any  combination  of 
their  capital,  with  a  view  to  so'me  common  purpose,  and, 
whilst  acting  in  that  joint  capacity  they  incur  any  liability 
towards  other  citizens,  they  become  jointly  liable.  That 
has  been  always  so  ;  but  hitherto  where  a  number  of  work- 
men have  combined  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit,  and  a 
fund  has  been  created  to  further  those  ends,  the  Union 
has  not  been,  considered,  or  treated,  as  liable  to  make  com- 
pensation out  of  its  funds  for  any  injury  resulting  from  the 
acts  of  the  Union.  Tliis  obviously  anomalous  condition  of 
the  law  has  been  long  felt  :  and  the  Taff  Vale  case  recently 
removed  it  by  establ'.shing  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  similar  to  that  which  has  obtained  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  corporation  or  joint  stock  company.  The  effect 
of  the  decision  is  to  make  the  joint  funds  of  a  body  of  work- 
men as  liable  to  legal  process  as  are  the  joint  funds  of  a 
body  of  employers  ;  and  all  the  agitafon  in  the  world  will 
not  get  rid  of  the  logical  soundness  of  the  decision.  In  the 
case  of  Quimi  v.  Leathem.  another  long-standing  unfairness 
has  been  put  an  end  to,  by  which  labour  unions  were  allowed 
to  intimidate  willing  workers  and  so  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  freedom  of  citizenship  in  going  to  work, 
and  by  which  the  members  of  a  union  could  bring  undue 
influence  to  bear  to  ruin  or  injure  the  business  of  an  em- 
ployer who  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Union.  This  exercise 
of  power  has  now  been  declared  illegal,  so  that  the  restriction 
thus  placed  on  the  actions  of  Unions,  out  of  which  a 
financial  liability  may  arise,  coupled  with  the  Taff  Vale 
decision  by  which  the  funds  of  the  Union  may  be  rendered 
liable,  goes  a  long  way  towards  putting  the  two  parties  on  a 
level,  and  so  securing  what  may  be  termed  'fair  play," 
which  is  also  said  to  be  "bonnie  play." 

We  give  the  details  of  the  later  case  elsewhere  ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  highest  Court  in  the 
realm  has  decided  that  an  employer  "has  rights"  ;  that  one 
of  them  is  •'  the  liberty  to  earn  his  own  living  in  his  own 
way,  provided  he  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  other 
people."  And  the  decision  goes  further  in  determining 
that  "its  coiTelative  is  the  general  duty  of  everyone  not 
to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  this  liberty  without  justifica- 
tion." And  here  is  a  clear-cut  ruling  "which  no  one  with 
..rdinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  understand.  "It  is  plain- 
ly legal  for  workmen  to  eomlbine  not  to  work  exceiit  on 
their  own  terms.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  clearly  illegal 
for  them  or  aziyone  else  to  use  force  or  threats  of  violeuce 
to  prevent  other  people  from  workincr  on  any  terms  which 
they  think  proper."  I„  regard  to  the  practice  .  f  boycotting, 
the  law  was  laid  down  with  eqcal  clearness  ;  for  it  was  .^a  d 
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that  wlieie  the  ineiiihers  of  a  union  "wnMifrfully  und  nmli- 
ciously  induced  customers  and  servants  to  ceiise  tn  dcnl  witli 
the  plaintiff  .  .  .  and  the  plaintiff  \v«r  llnTel))'  in- 
jured," tlie  nienil>ers  of  the  Union  were  lofriiily  lialile. 

It  is  but  natural  that  these  decisions  siiouhl  not  lie  favour- 
ably received  by  tliose  who  are  thereby  restricted  in  their 
future  operations  ;  and  already  it  lias  l>eeu  resolved,  at  a 
conference  of  dcleeates  reprc-entinfr  (>:!<)  branches  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  i  f  IJailway  Servauts  tiiat  a  remedy 
can  only  be  found  in  eiectinn  as  our  law-makers  and  admin- 


i>lrulorK  those  who  have  a  practicil  kniwlcdj.'e  of  industrial 
wurk.  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  reauonable  aspirations 
for  industrial  froe<liim  anil  advancement."  Our  own  notion 
of  freetloni  is  that  it  sh<  uhl  be  miiversal  and  limited  to  the 
point  at.  which  its  exercise  by  one  ImkIv  (if  ciii/.ens  deprives 
others  of  their  equal  liberty  :  and  that  is  exnetly  what  the 
House  of  Lords  has  deci^Ied  :  that  the  employer  has  "some 
riLrhts,"'  and  a  just  claim  t"  eipial  liberty  with  that  of  his 
employes.  The  resolution  of  the  Kjiilway  Servants  w(>uld 
ahnosr  siit'L'esI    tlint   a  »vsteiii    of  eli'itinyf  judj^fR    i'i  desired 
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A    White    Australia. 

From    a    Churchman's    Standpoint. 


Hv  The  Rev.  I'rofessor  .\ndrew  Harper  M..\..  D.D.  (N.S.W.). 


The  question  whether  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  Aus 
tralia  for  the  white  races  has  by  this  time  passed  beyoml 
the  sphere  of  disru.ssion,  With  singular  unanimity,  the 
constituents  spoke  out  on  the  subject  and  declared  that  the 
future  of  the  Commonwealth  was  not  to  be  compromised  by 
the  free  admission  of  people  belonging  to  races  which  have 
not,  as  yet,  accepteil  the  highest  civilisation.  Following  the 
direction  so  received,  Parliament  has  affirmed  this  policy, 
and  the  country-  is  fairly  committed  to  it  for  good  or  ill. 
Still,  any  fair  and  calm  discussion  of  the  subjert  is  to  be 
welcomed,  and  y<mr  praise  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  King's  ser- 
mon suggests  that  a  statement  of  the  arguments  which  in 
duce  manv  thoughtful  and  religious  men  to  support  the  ex- 
clusion of  coloured  alien  settlers  from  Au.stralia  might  be 
of  use  at  the  present  time. 

Before  entering  upon  that  task,  however,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  in  my  view  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kings  sermon  does 
not  really  deal  with  the  question  that  is  before  the  public 
now.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  white  Australia  policy 
involves  that  we  are  to  drive  out  of  their  native  seats  any 
dark-skinned  races  which  are  at  present,  or  may  yet  come, 
under  the  rule  of  Australia.  But  no  one  known  to  us  has 
ever  spoken  of  any  such  monstrous  policy.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  wherever  such  races  have  come  under  our  rule,  we 
have  dealt  with  them  in  precisely  the  opposite  manner.  We 
have  taught  and  helped    them    in    their    own    land,  and 


have  sought  to  preserve  them  by  limiting  the  influx  of 
European  settlers  into  their  territorv'.  On  these  lines  the 
Maoris  have  been  preserved  from  destruction,  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  Xew  Guinea  has  won  deserved  praise.  .\n\- 
fear,  therefore,  that  the  demand  for  a  •'  white  Australia  ' 
means  the  reversal  of  this  policy  is  purelv  chimerii-al. 
Rather  this  demand  means  the  continuance  of  that  policy, 
for  the  thing  it  seeks  to  pre%ent  is  the  removal  of  the  black 
races  from  their  own  land,  and  from  the  healthy  measure 
of  isolation  in  which  they  live  there,  to  make  them  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  a  different  race,  and  one 
more  advanced  in  civilisation.  Had  the  Maoris  been  so 
treated,  does  Mr.  King  imagine  that  they  would  now  be  the 
one  island  race  in  the  Pacific  which  is  not  decreasing  ?  Does 
he  believe  that  the  prospects  in  New  Guinea  would  be  what 
they  are,  if  the  natives  of  that  island  had  been  deported 
as  the  kanakas  from  the  Xew  Hebrides  have  been  ?  We 
should  think  he  cannot  believe  these  incredible  things,  but 
if  he  does  not,  he  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
object  at  least  to  the  labour  traffic ;  for  the  state  of  things 
he  admires  in  Xew  Guinea  is  totally  incompatible  with  its 
existence.  He  is  also  unnecessarily  exercised  about  the 
possibility  that  educated  South  Sea  youths  who  wish  to 
travel  and  study  may  be  excluded  from  Australia  by  the 
law  which  has  been  passed.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
law  would  exclude  such  persons,  and  if  it  would  we  are  sure 
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it  wa.s  never  intended  to  do  so,  and  will  be  altered.  But  no 
>iui'h  trifles  as  these  are  what  the  advocates  of  a  "  white 
Australia  "  fear.  They  are  seeking  to  provide  against  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  peoples  at  a  lower  stage  of  civi- 
lisation from  their  own  country,  and  their  wholesale  impor- 
tation into  ours.  To  that,  Mr.  King  seems  to  give  no  at- 
tention at  all.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  therefore,  his  sermon 
is  a  notable  instance  either  of  ignorance  of  the  point  in 
dispute,  or  of  the  equal  fault  of  ignoring  it. 

In  considering  the  question  as  it  is  actually  raised,  it  is 
advisable  to  dismiss  as  of  little  permanent  relevancy  the 
money  arguments,  both  those  for  and  those  against  the 
"  white  Australia  "  policy.  In  so  far  as  men  are  induced 
to  support  this  policy  by  their  desire  to  keep  up  the  wages 
of  white  men,  they  appear  to  be  simply  on  the  same  level 
as  those  who  oppose  it  in  order  to  keep  up  the  profits  of 
the  owners  of  plantations.  Both  sections  are  pursuing 
purely  sordid  and  personal,  or  class  ends.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  possibly  the  selfishness  of  the 
former  may  have  better  social  results  bound  up  with  it  than 
that  of  the  latter ;  since  the  public  benefit  of  keeping  up 
the  standard  of  living  among  the  working  classes  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  that  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
capitalists'  profit  in  one  special  industry.  But  to  anyone 
who  is  enquiring  into  the  morality  of  the  ''  white  Austra- 
lia "  policy,  neither  contention  has  in  it  any  strong  appeal. 
Immediate  gains,  either  by  those  who  live  by  wages,  or  by 
those  who  live  by  profits,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  justice 
of  any  policy,  for  these  gains  may  be  the  result  of  either 
justice  or  injustice.  Therefore  the  arguments  both  of  the 
labour  party  and  of  the  sugar  planters  have  to  be  discounted. 
Instead  of  being,  as  the  supporters  of  them  think,  the  final 
and  conclusive  grounds  for  action  in  this  matter,  they  are 
simply  irrelevant,  except  in  so  far  as  they  exhibit  and  em- 
phasise the  privations  which  the  right  course  may  involve. 
To  those  who  say  that  the  labour  claims  have  been,  in 
actual  practice,  the  cause  of  the  demand  for  a  white  Aus- 
tralia, we  would  simply  reply  that  we  gravely  doubt  it.  But 
even  if  that  were  the  case,  the  policy  itself  may  be  sounder 
than  its  originators  knew.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  elementary  selfishness  of  a  class  had  pointed  out 
p.  danger  which  threatened  the  welfare  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. 

Coming  then  to  the  main  question,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  opponents  of  a  white  Australia  fail  to  see  how  new  and 
how  portentously  great  the  evil  to  be  fought  against  is.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  mere  natural  infiltration  of  wander- 
ing labourers  from  one  civilised  country-  into  another.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  same  character  as  the  influx  of 
German  clerks  into  England,  or  of  Italian  labourers  into 
the  South  of  France.  In  both  cases  the  descendants  of 
these  immigrants  become  English  and  French  respectiveiv, 
and  inevitably  assume  the  characteristics  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  born.  Nor  is  it  even  a  case  like  that 
of  the  Russian  and  other  Eastern  Jews,  who  have  of  late 
years  crowded  in  thousands  into  London,  and  monopolised 
certain  branches  of  industry.  Though  there  are  thousands 
of  them,  there  are  millions  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  have  come,  and  though  they  largely  remain  a  separate 
people,  yet  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  degrade  the 
type  of  civilisation  vihich  prevails  in  Britain.  Moreover, 
they  are  exiles,  driven  out  of  their  own  lands  by  persec>'.- 
tion,  and  could  in  no  way  form  the  advance  guard  of  an  in- 
vasion. In  all  these  ways  their  immigration  into  Britain  is 
a  contrast  to  what  the  coming  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  into 
Australia  would  be.  Still  less  can  any  possible  parallel 
be  drawn  between  the  influx  of  British  subjects  into  China 
or  Japan.  One  of  the  most  common,  and  apparently  im- 
pressive arguments  against  restrictive  legislation  is  that  as 
we  have  forced  ou.-selves  upon  China,  we  have  no  right 


to  keep  the  Eastern  peoples  out.  But  as  neither  Chinese 
nor  Japanese  admit  British  subjects  into  their  respective 
countries  to  settle  and  buy  land  there  indiscriminately,  we 
might  give  and  have  given  as  much  liberty  to  the  Chinese 
as  they  give  to  us,  v.'ithout  departing  from  the  "  white  Aus- 
tralia ■'  principle.  And  as  for  Japan,  we  understand  that 
none  but  a  native  can  hold  landed  property  there.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  liberty  of  influx  which  op- 
ponents of  a  •'  white  Australia  "  advocate  is  ofi'ered  by  none 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  in  contact,  and  we  venture 
to  say,  that  if  either  Chin?  or  Japan  were  tlireatened  by  an 
influx  of  foreign  labourers,  who  would  people  large  areas, 
and  might  in  time  of  war  admit  their  fellow-countrymen 
into  the  land,  it  would  absolutely  and  peremptorily  put  an 
end  to  it  just  as  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  has  been  no  parallel  to  the  state 
of  things  which  a  large  immigration  of  Asiatics  into  North- 
ern Australia  would  bring  about,  since  the  great  migration 
of  the  nations  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire. 
Then,  the  increase  of  the  barbarian  peoples  compelled 
multitudes  of  them  to  seek  new  homes.  They  did  so, 
simply  by  overwhelming  some  neighbouring  people.  In 
our  time  the  method  is  more  peaceful.  The  overspill  of  the 
populations  seeks  new  lands  ;  and  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Chinese,  and  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  Japanese  on  our 
borders,  it  seems  absolutely  certain  that  the  as  yet  vacant 
lands  of  Northern  Australia  will  attract  them  unless  we 
block  the  way.  In  the  older  days,  if  any  man,  either  to 
meet  some  private  ends,  or  for  money,  drew  down  upon  his 
country  an  invasion  of  these  migratory  strangers,  he  was 
branded  as  a  traitor,  and  his  name  was  held  in  execration  for 
generations.  History  has  always  held  that  this  public  exe- 
cration was  just.  Does  the  fact  that  the  invasion  begins 
now  in  a  peaceful  form  justify  men  in  inviting  such  dan- 
gerous immigrants,  in  order  that  they  may  make  a  profit 
from  their  lands  ?  7  hat  is  really  the  question  that  has  to 
be  answered,  and  when  so  put,  we  believe  few  will  be  dar- 
ing enough  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

But  some  will  dare  to  answer  it  so,  because  they  will  say, 
while  formerly  the  lives  of  the  invaded  people  were  at 
stake,  they  are  not  so  now.  What  the  immigrants  brought 
with  them  then  was  war  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  dan- 
gerous sort ;  whereas  now  they  bring  only  honest  industry 
and  fair  competition.  But  that  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
superficial  view.  If  hordes  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  settle 
in  Northern  Australia,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  the  white  labourers  will  come  into  collision  with 
them.  That  has  always  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  in  such 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion  against  the  Chinese,  the  Aus- 
tralian Governments  have  always,  for  a,time  at  least,  been 
paralysed.  Murder  has  often  been  done,  but  so  long  as 
China  was  a  negligible  quantity,  no  awkward  conse- 
quences followed.  But  with  Japan  the  case  is  alreadv 
quite  difi'erent,  and  under  Japanese  tutelage  China  will 
soon,  in  all  probability,  be  armed  and  mobile  as  it  has  never 
been.  In  that  case  such  outrages  as  occurred  at  the  Buck- 
land  goldfields  years  ago  will  bring  serious  consequences 
with  them,  and  if  ample  repararion  is  not  made,  there  will 
be  war.  Should  war  come,  a  mixed  Chinese  and  Japanese 
population  in  the  North  would  mean  that  the  key  of  the 
whole  position  would  be  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Does  any- 
one say  that  for  a  mere  money  gain  we  ought  to  nm  such  a 
hideous  risk  ? 

But  even  if  war  should  never  come,  a  most  undesirable 
form  of  civilisation  would  inevitably  result  if  the  influx  of 
Asiatics  is  not  checked.  They  would  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  inferiors,  and  would  be  treated  as  such.  The 
harder  and  more  despised  kinds  of  labour  would  be  handed 
over  to  them,  and  in  the  districts  where  they  congregate 
manual  work  of  any  kind  would  come  to  be  considered  de- 
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grading  lo  a  white  man.  Thai  thi>  j)!,,,  ,■^^  has  air.a.ly  Ik- 
gun  is  made  clear  by  a  statement  recently  made  l)y'  Mr. 
Philp,  the  Premier  of  Queensland.  .'Vs  a  proof  that' while 
men  cannot  do  the  work  of  trashing  the  cane  in  the  North 
em  parts  of  that  State,  he  mentions  a  case  where  white  men 
tried  it  and  then  threw  it  up.  .saying.  "  it  was  labour  fit  only 
for  blackfeilows."  We  venture  to  think  such  an  utteranci- 
no  proof  that  white  men  who  adapt  themselves  to  the  cli- 
mate by  working  at  projier  hours,  and  abstaining  from  in- 
toxicants, cannot  do  the  work.  Rul  it  is  a  proof  that  wher 
ever  black  labour  is  plentiful,  hard  manual  work  comes  to 
be  despised  by  white  men,  and  that  in  sucii  circumstances 
there  must  grow  up  a  society  like  that  of  the  Southern 
States  of  .\merica  before  the  war.  In  it,  there  were  the  rich 
white  iTien  who  owned  the  land  ;  there  were  the  blacks  who 
cultivated  it ;  and  there  were  the  "poor  whites,'  who 
scorned  manual  labour,  and  lived  miserably  enough  bv 
various  thriftless  devices.  Had  war  not  come  America 
would  have  had  to  shake  itself  free  of  such  a  social  state 
by  some  other  kind  of  revolution,  or  the  result  would  have 
been  that  even  from  a  monetary  point  of  view  the  loss 
would  have  been  enormous.  Obviouslv  to  extend  the  area 
of  cultivation  by  a  system  which  degrades  labour  and  ren- 
ders thrift  impossible  is  a  folly  which  in  time  will  speak  its 
own  warning. 

Meantime  this  social  state  would  produce  other  enor- 
mous complications,  both  in  social  and  political  life,  from 
which  Australia  is  as  yet  hapjjily  free.  For  one  thing,  race 
hatred  would  certainly  arise.  What  that  means  a  glance  at 
the  United  States  or  South  Africa  will  show.  In  the  former 
country,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  Southern  States 
have  been  thrown  into  a  frenzy  of  anger  by  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  asked  a  learned  and  philanthropic 
negro  to  dine  with  him.  This  has  been  denounced  as  "  the 
most  damnable  outrage  ever  perpetrated  by  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States,'  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Mel- 
bourne "  Argus  "  says  in  the  issue  of  January  ist :  "  It  is 
predicted  in  the  South  that  the  President's  social  recogni- 
tion of  the  negro  leader  will  increase  the  number  of  negro 
victims  of  lynch  law.  Burning  at  the  stake  is  no  longer  a 
novel  mode  of  punishing  a  negro  guilty  of  offences  against 
a  white  wou\an,  although  only  three  or  four  years  ago  the 
first  burning  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  country. 
Since  August  i,*t  four  negroes  have  perished  in  such  tor- 
ture, and  their  agonies  have  been  witnessed  by  large  as- 
semblies of  while  lynchers."  This  frenzy  of  hatred  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  presence  of  an  inferior  race  among 
people  of  a  higher  type,  and  it  would  follow  their  presence 
here.  Some  seem  to  think  that  it  would  not,  because  the 
negroes  originally  came  to  America  as  slaves,  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  would  come  only  as  indentured  la- 
bourers. But  that  has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  The  negroes  are  now  free,  and  they  are  Chris- 
tianised in  a  fashion.  The  lower  race  here  would  be  free, 
but  non-Christian.  All  the  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
a  fierce  racial  hatred  would  be  present  here  as  there,  and 
we  should  assuredly  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  seed  we 
would  so  wilfully  have  sown. 

Then  into  politics  there  would  come  the  question  of  the 
aliens'  votes.  The  second  generation  would  be  born  in 
Australia.  They  would  consequently  need  no  naturalisa- 
tion, and  under  manhood  suffrage  they  would  have  votes. 
Would  we  refuse  to  them  what  we  give  to  all  others  bom  in 
the  land?  If  we  gave  them  votes,  would  the  white  men 
submit  in  districts  where  the  coloured  men  were  in  the 
majority?  In  the  United  States  the  negroes  have  votes. 
"  There  are  9,000,000  of  them  in  the  ten  Southern  States,' 
says  the  "  Argus  "  correspondent,  '  in  three  of  which  they 
outnumber  the  while  inhabitants.     Having  for  many  years 


sui)presse<l  the  negro  vole  by  fraud  or  inliniidalion,  the 
whiles  have  recently  disfranehisi-d  a  majority  of  ihem  in 
four  Slates,  by  constilutional  [)rovisions  that  have  not  been 
successfully  assailed  in  the  national  louris.  They  have 
felt  that  in  the  interests  of  society  the  su|)remacy  of  the 
ivhile  rai-e  must  be  assured  at  any  cost."  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve thai  this  stale  of  things  will  be  permanent?  It  as 
suredly  will  not  be  so.  and  so  far  from  the  negro  dirticullv 
being  settled,  it  is  even  now  the  one  lowering  clourl  that 
darkens  the  horizon  of  the  United  .States.  In  South  Africa 
too,  all  these  difficulties  have  appeared.  The  present  war 
has  its  roots  in  the  fierce  racial  haln-d  between  Hoers  and 
Kaffirs,  and  the  resolute  denial  of  equal  rights  to  black  men, 
which  has  always  been  the  basal  fact  of  Boer  politics.  New 
difficulties  are  arising  with  the  civilisation  and  education  of 
the  natives,  and  even  in  the  Church  the  racial  difficultv  is 
making  itself  harmfully  felt.  Long  after  the  present  haired 
between  Dutch  and  English  has  utterly  died  out,  racial  dif- 
ficulties betwetii  the  white  men  and  the  black  will  be  as 
potent  for  evil  as  they  are  to-day,  and  what  the  outcome  will 
be  no  man  can  tell.  All  human  political  .sagacitv  stands 
helpless  before  such  problems,  and  yet  men  ask  us  to  com- 
pri'niiise  all  our  future  for  some  big  handfuls  of  money  by 
introducing  these  terrible  racial  feuds,  which  may  one  day 
blacken  with  fire,  and  search  with  mas.sacre  some  of  the 
fairest  countries  of  the  world. 

But  the  opponents  of  a  "  white  Australia  ''  use  one  other 
argument  before  which  Christian  people  at  least  would 
bow.  in  spite  of  all  their  fears,  however  well  justified  these 
might  be.  That  argument  is  that  to  exclude  any  of  our  fel- 
low-men from  the  country  we  occupy  is  contrary  to  both 
lilt  commands  and  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Now,  to  settle 
that,  proof  texts  such  as  Mr.  King  uses  are  of  no  use,  for 
they  can  be  quoted  on  both  sides.  St.  Paul  did  undoubtedly 
say  in  Acts  xvii.  26  :  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,' 
but  in  the  \ery  next  sentence  he  says  that  God  also  "  hath 
determined  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.'  To  him,  evi- 
dently, men  being  of  one  blood  did  not  imply  that  they  had 
all  a  right  to  live  in  one  place.  On  the  contrary,  different 
places  had  been  assigned  to  them  that  they  might  seek 
therein  lo  find  God.  Nor  is  the  case  fairly  put  when  it  is 
said  that  Christ  in  forming  His  estimate  of  men  did  not 
look  at  the  colour  of  their  skins,  but  at  their  characters  and 
the  sute  of  their  hearts.  That  is  true,  but  irrelevant,  for 
no  one  says  the  Chinese  are  undesirable  immigrants  be- 
cause of  the  colour  of  their  skins.  Among  the  reasons  given 
above,  no  such  thing  will  be  found.  There  is  no  lack  of 
brotherliness  in  sajing  that  people  at  different  stages  of 
development  are  better  kept  apart.  Otherwise,  no  Chris- 
tian would  be  justified  in  bringing  up  his  children  apart 
from  the  gamins  of  the  street.  Every  missionary  would  be 
bound  to  biing  the  children  of  the  heathen  he  is  trying  to 
convert  into  his  own  nursery.  But  everyone  sees  that  to 
act  .so  would  be  absurd,  for  the  result  would  be  good  for 
neither  a  man's  own  children  nor  for  the  others.  Simi- 
larly, to  bring  into  close  proximity  in  the  same  country 
people  of  different  races,  of  diflferent  civilisations,  and  pos- 
sessed of  different  ideals,  is  often  the  unkindest  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  both.  In  the  Southern  States  of  the  slaver)- 
period,  every  class  suffered  from  the  contact.  In  Australia 
the  importation  of  the  kanakas  produced  an  outburst  of 
various  criminality  among  white  men,  which  scandalised  the 
world  ;  ami  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  know  the 
Xew  Hebrides  is  that  it  has  wrought  untold  evil  there, 
against  which  conversions  to  Christianity  in  Queensland 
form  no  adequate  offset.  The  only  possible  case  which  can 
be  quoted  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  the  negroes  in  Ame- 
rica, who  now  are  Christianised.    There  may  be  some  who 
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think  that  a  suflicienl  justification  for  all  the  various  cruel 
ties  and  maltreatments  and  wrongs  which  the  negroes  have 
borne  and  the  white  men  have  inflicted.  We  are  not  among 
the  number.  Had  the  men  who  began  the  slave  trade  fore- 
seen what  horrors  and  complications  would  result  from 
their  action,  what  wars  and  oppre.ssions  it  would  bring,  we 
believe  they  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  what  they 
did,  little  given  as  they  were  to  indulge  sentiments  of 
humanity.  If  the  negroes  are  ever  to  be  successfully  Chris- 
tianised without  the  payment  of  too  heavy  a  price  of  wrong, 
it  will  be  in  their  own  country,  where  self-sacrificing  men 
and  women  are  giving  their  lives  that  they  may  learn  there 
to  be  followers  of  Christ.  If  these  things  be  so,  then 
Christ's  teaching  plainly  would  be  that  the  wilful  huddling 
together  of  lower  and  higher  races  is  a  crime,  for  which 
no  amount  of  material  prosperity  attained  by  it  would  be 
any  justification. 


In  the  belief  that  this  is  so.  those  who  think  with  me 
warmly  support  the  policy  of  keeping  Australia  as  white  as 
nature  has  given  it  to  us.  With  such  complications  as 
we  have  seen  arise  elsewhere,  as  a  possible  or  even  probable 
result  of  an  opposite  policy,  what  folly  it  would  be  for  us 
in  our  present  unformed  condition  to  mortgage  all  our 
future  !  The  reasonable  course  surely  is  to  keep  our  racial 
unity  and  our  civilised  habits  intact,  until  some  generations 
at  least  are  passed.  Later,  when  Australia  is  more  nearly 
filled  up,  and  when  our  national  character  has  been  formed, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  re-open  this  question.  But  to  fail 
to  insist  upon  a  "  white  Australia  '  for  the  mere  immediate 
money  advantage  which  the  introduction  of  alien  races 
would  bring  with  it,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  very  many 
thoughtful  men,  be  to  sell  our  birthright,  with  all  its  unique 
possibilities,  for  a  mess  of  ver}-  doubtful  pottage. 

Andrew  Harper 


OKI 


The  Acting  ''^""    ^^  '*-"■'     ^^'agf?^   "  Express,"   one    of    the 

„  ...  most    intelligeutly    conducted    country    new.s- 

Opposition  ,.    .r       ;,     .,    ...  ,  •'        ., 

"^"^  papers    ot    New    boutli    \\  ales,    expresses    the 

■        following  opinion   of   Sir   William   McMillan's 
leadership  :  — 

■■  Sir   William   McMillan    has    added    to   his    reputation    as    a 
sound,  foreseenig  politician  in  the  way  he  has  led  the  Opposi- 
tion against  the  majority,   and  he  has  justified   his  leadership. 
He  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proved  himself  a  sharper  and  more 
penetrating  thorn  iu  the  side  of  the  Government  than  Mr.  G. 
H.  Reid,  who  is  leaving  him  all  the  hard  work  to  perform." 
*         *         * 
Reference  was  made  in  one    of  the    political 
The  Ideal      ■■Notes"  of  the  last  issue  of  '■United  Austra- 
*"  lia  "  to  an   eloquent   and   touching   panegyric 

the  Actual.  ^^  {-j^g  ^fg  ^^^  character  of  the  late  J.  P. 
Garvau,  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Barton  ;  and  it  was  treated 
aa  an  epitaph  written  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Garvan's  friends. 
It  has  since  appeared  that  the  utterance  was  not  an  epitaph  as 
was  supposed,  written  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, but  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  late  gentleman  to 
whom  it  relates,  spoken  at  Bathurst  in  one  of  Mr.  Barton's 
speeches,  made  during  the  Federal  Convention  of  that  city. 


English 


The  "  Times  "  is  now  paying  Mr.  Asquith  the 
compliment    of    inviting    him    to    assume    the 


leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.     He  has  been 


Liberal 
keaaersnip,  „j^.,]j.ij)„  ^  notable  speech  at  Edinburgh,  in 
which  he  expressed  regret  that  the  Liberal  party  was  still  in  so 
disintegrated  a  condition.  The  "  Times  "  deprecates  this  atti- 
tude, obviously  desiring  him  to  give  up  the  role  of  a  "  loyal 
soldier,"  and  to  assume  a  more  responsible  position.  '■  W'hat  is 
needed  at  the  present  moment  (says  that  journal)  is  a  capa'ole 
commander  rather  than  any  number  of  good  men  in  the  rank 
and  file.  Mr.  Asquith,  we  hope,  will  be  able  to  show  beyond 
d  lubt  that  he  can  claim  the  former  position,'' 


One  of  the   most    interesting   features  of   the 

Mr.  Cecil       storm-in-a-tea-cup      which     arose     over     Mr. 

Rhodes  Rhodes'  gift  of  .£5000  to  the  English  Liberal 

party  in  1891,  was  his  diiTerentiation  of  true 

Liberalism   from  the  shoddy  policy  which  goes  by  that  name, 

but   is   in   fact   its   antithesis — Socialism.      In   writing   to   that 

great  political  organiser  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Schnadhorst. 

he  said:   "The  future  of  England  must  be  Liberal,  perhaps,  to 

fight  Socialism."     It  would  be  interesting   to  know  how   many 

politicians  in  Australia,  who  masquerade  under  this  title,  whilst 

advocating  the  most  blatant  socialism,  really  know  its  genuine 

meaning  iu  the  light  of  history  and  political  science. 


As  others 
see  us. 


A  new  London  weekly,  referring  to  Australian 

politics,  says:  — 

"  What  strikes  one  more   than   anything  in 

tlie  proceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament ia  the  recklessness,  arising  apparently  from  ignorance, 
with  which  they  flout  the  feelings,  and  presume  to  trample  on 
the  rights,  of  nations  or  organisations  by  comparison  with  whom 
they  themselves  are  insignificant.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  slightest  sense  of  proportion  in  such  matters.  . 
There  surely  cannot  be  any  wisdom  in  picking  a  quarrel  in  the 
most  offensive  way  with  the  Japanese  Empire,  which  has  re- 
cently been  admitted  to  the  fullest  equality  with  the  greatest 
Powers  of  the  world." 


Gladstone's 

Political 

Career. 

of  answering  it. 


Mr.  John  Morley  recently  unveiled  a  bronze 
statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Manchester,  and 
delivered  an  address  on  his  characteristics. 
He  quoted  Huxley's  criticism  for  the  purpose 
Huxley  .said :  "  Here  is  a  man  with  the  great- 
est intellect  in  Europe,  and  yet  he  debases  it  by  simply  follow- 
ing majorities  and  the  crowd."  Mr.  Morley  said  in  the  course 
of  his  speech :  "  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  this  great 
statesman  was  a  mere  mirror  of  the  passing  impulses,  the  numer- 
ous intellectual  confusions  of  the  public  mind— that  he  had 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  clever  pilot's  eye  for  winds  and  currents, 
and  the  rising  of  the  tide  to  the  height  which  would  float  him 
and  his  cargo  over  the  bar,"  and  he  added:  "I  submit  to  you 
that  that  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  What  he  thought 
WPS  that  the  statesman's  gifts  consisted  in  insight  into  the  facta 
of  a  particular  era,  disclosing  the  existence  of  material  for 
forming  public  opinion  an;l  directing  public  opinion  to  a  given 
end." 
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Tho  "Southern  Cross,"  nf  South  Australia,  a 

A  Candid       Catholic  organ  that  has  hitlicrto  o^ipuiistHl  tho 

Friend.        policy  of  the   Hartoii  (lovcriimeiit.   pulilihlicH 

tho   I'ollowiiiij  candid  criticism   in   regard   to 

Messrs.  Barton.  Kingston,  and  Sir  lloorgo  Tnrnor:    - 

"From  the  very  first  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Itarton  was  to  sonic 
extent  delicient  in  the  qnalilv  of  firniiiess  iiecessar)-  for  a  loader, 
and  exiK-rience  lia,s  made  tliis  more  evident.  Sir  (ieo.  Tumor, 
who  is  next  in  command,  is,  if  anythiii<;,  weaker  in  this  respect. 
It  is  notorious  that  during  his  leadership  of  the  (lovernment 
in  the  State  House  he  never,  by  any  possibility,  could  bo  in- 
duced to  face  a  difKculty.  and  on  several  occasions  during  his 
Preiniership   the  Ilonse   got  completely   b  yond   control   owin<r 


to  his  lack  of  nervo  and  declNion.  lie  ia  a  most  indefatigalilo 
worker,  and.  iiiidi  r  the  gniilaneo  of  n  capable  loador,  in  an  iii- 
valii.iblo    liciileniinl.  .     'I'lio    most    popular    man    in    the 

Cabinet  in,  undoiififi.<lly.  Mr.  Kingston,  and  wliiUt  liiii  Krce- 
trade  opponentu  are  unsparing  in  their  criticisms  of  his  hniKC|Ue 
manners  and  occasionally  bitin|r  repartee,  there  is  no  doubtiui; 
tho  f ui  t  that  he  comniaiids  the  rospecl  of  his  opgionents,  »h  well 
an  tho  conlidenee  of  his  friends.  It  is  almost  certain  that  tho 
temporising  and  somewhat  vacil'ating  polity  of  the  I'rime  Min- 
ister upon  the  tarifT  Iiiim  not  found  iiiuih  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Kinf^ston,  who  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  dccidudly 
thorough." 


Tho  gravamen   of   General    BuP.er's  latest  of- 
Sir  Redvers   fence  is  well    and   briefly    summarised   in   a 
Buller.  •■  Times"  leader  as  follows:  "  It  is  astonishing 

that  a  soldier  of  experience,  or  a  man  of 
sense,  should  allo.v  himself  to  be  hurried,  even  by  temper,  pas- 
sion, or  any  temporary  disturbance,  into  a  speech  so  flagrantly 
defiant  of  the  Kings  Regulations,  and  so  utterly  wanting  in  dig- 
nity and  sanity  of  judgment." 


A  Good 
Judge. 


The  ••  Times  '  obituary  notice  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  A.  L.  Smith,  pays  him 
this  high  and  eloquent  tribute:  "To  think  of 
him  now  is  to  think  of  his  sterling  merits— 
his  healthy,  out-of-door  nature;  his  vigorous  sense;  his  integ- 
rity; his  courage;  his  plain  speech,  pithy  and  breezy  a'ike 
to  all;  his  warm  heart— all  tho  rare  qualities  which  made, 
never  thinking  of  what  the  world  thought,  the  most  popular 
of  Judges."    Such  men  arc  a  matter  for  pride  in  any  country. 


Victoria's 

New 
Governor. 


Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  Victoria's  new  Governor,  de- 
livered some  excellent  speeches  in  London  be- 
fore leaving  for  Australia,  two  of  the  most 
notable  being  as  a  guest  of  the  Navy  League 
and  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  first  monthlv 
dinner  for  1901-2.  The  views  which  he  expressed  were  those  of 
a  statesman  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Empire  and  has  a  tnio  sense  of  proportion  as  to  their  re- 
spective values  in  regard  to  the  whole.  He  showed  himself  to 
b3  an  earnest  and  forcib'e  advocate  for  some  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Imperial  federation,  and,  what  is  not  so  common,  with 
a  due  sense  of  tho  first  import.TUCc  of  defence,  as  a  means  ot 

securing  its  homogeneity. 

*         *         • 

If  one  can  judge  from  the  numerous  reviews 
of  the  recently  published  Life  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Paget,  the  great  physician,  who 
died  a  few  months  ago,  it  affords  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  a  very  able  specialist  living  a  very  prosaic 


A  Great 
Physician. 


....,  though  provide<l  with  the  means  of  enjoying  a  great  deal 
of  what  the  wir'd  cills  pleasure.  It  was  a  life  nf  exceedingly 
hard  work,  with  practically  no  amusements  in  the  popular  sense 
of  that  term.  His  income  of  late  years  was  £\').l)UO  a  y?ar,  out 
for  very  many  years  lie  practised  the  utmost  self-denial  in  ortier 
to  pay  the  accnmnlated  debts  of  his  father.  Aintmg  many  good 
things  that  ho  wrote,  which  are  worth  repeating,  was  this: 
"I  wish  there  was  as  much  ambition  for  realy  good  health  aa 
there  is  for  athletic  training." 


There  has  been  some  interesting  correspon- 
The  Austra-   d  nee  in  the  "Times"  on  the  subject  of  an 

lian  t- lag.  Australian  national  flig.  Admiral  D2  Horsey 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  ancient  Brit- 
ish flag  is  good  enough  for  the  whole  Empire  " ;  that  "  any  flag, 
however  eniblematic  and  heraldic,  other  than  that  of  the  Em- 
pire, would,  if  adopted  in  Australia,  b:;  a  badge  of  inferiority, 
and  as  such,  entirely  opposed  to  the  absolute  equaMty  which  is 
desired  by  b  'th  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Commonwealth." 

Tho  Union  Ja:k  and  British  Ensigns  must,  he  says,  jrecedc 
any  flag  that  a  portion  of  the  Empire  may  adopt;  and  he  asks: 
"Why  suggest  a  flag,  however  artistic,  which  must  rank  sec- 
ond, which  no  foreign  warship  visiting  Australia  could  properly 
salute   as  it  would  not  be  tho  national  flag  of  the  Empire?" 

If  tho  British  Empire  is  to  bs  firmly  cemented,  "  it  can  only 
bo  under  one  flag,  defended  by  one  Kavy." 


It  would  be  intercBting  to  know  whether  tho 
Democratic    authors  of  the  United  States  Constitution  ever 
America.      contemplated  the  limit:d  and  illiberal  inter- 
pretation which  would    some    day    be  placed 
upon  tho  declaration  in  regard  to  the  equality  of  men  which 
they  p'aced  in  its  forefront. 

The  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  President  Hoosevolt, 
because  he  entertained  an  admittedly  learned  and  distinguished 
man  whom  the  Almighty  ordained  to  have  a  black  instead  of  a 
white  skin,  affords  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  real  depth 
of  liberal  feeling  among  thousands  of  people  who  profess  to  be 
genuine  democrats.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  negro  pro- 
fessor, is  said,  by  the  "Times"  correspondent,  to  have  "done 
more  to  better  the  condition  of  his  race  than  any  other  living 
man";  yet  the  President's  true  manliness  and  Christian  conduct 
in  entertaining  him  has  been  characterised  by  certain  sections 
of  tho  Press  as  a  "damnable  outrage,"  a  "blunder  worse  than 
a  crime."  There  are,  fortunately,  in  the  United  States  many 
other  men  as  enlightened  as  the  President,  for  Bishop  Potter, 
tho  Treasurer  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Bissell,  formerly  Postmaster- 
General,  and  a  democrat,  dined  with  the  party,  and  were  cou- 
rageous enough  to  wish  the  fact  to  be  innoupced  publicly. 
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A  corrospondent    of    the    Daily    Chivniclc, 
Japanese        writing  from    Trinity  College.    Dublin,    on 
Vices!        ''A    Whiti'    Australia,"    seriously    observes: 
"It  is  precisely  the  civilised  state  of  the  hea- 
then Japanese  that  makes  him  such  a  menace  to  Australia. 
He  is  so  quick,  so  observant,  so  intelligent,  so  studious,  so  per- 
severing, so  temperate,  so  polite,  so  unassuming,  so  adaptable, 
and  withal  so  aggressive,   that  he  is  frequently  more  than   a 
match  for  his  white  fellow."     This  is  a  truly  brave  confession 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  have  to  make. 


E.\i!L  Onslow  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 

Journalistic  annual    meeting    of    the     British     Empire 

Ethics.         League.     Referring  to  a  statement  made  by 

the  Daily  Xiws.  to  the  effect  that  "a  confer- 
ence of  distinguished  jurists  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  had 
returned  to  their  several  colonies,  entirely  at  variance  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Imperial  Government,"  he  said : 
•'No  statement  further  removed  from  the  truth  than  the  state- 
ment that  the  delegates  differed  from  each  other  or  from  the 
Imperial  Government  could  possibly  have  been  placed  before 
the  British  people." 


If  the  powers  of  mental  digestion  of  what  is 
Society  called  "society"  in  the  mother  country  can 
"  Gossip."  be  gauged  by  the  consistency  of  the  journalis- 
tic pabulum  upon  which  they  some- 
times feed,  that  section  of  humanity  must  be, 
indeed,  in  a  dyspeptic  condition.  Here  are  some 
samples,  vide  The  IVurhl :  "Some  of  the  papers 
have  announced  that  the  King  will  visit  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
— because  a  large  saloon  railway  carriage,  bearing  on  its  panels 
the  initial  E.  and  the  numerals  VII.  under  the  Royal  Crown  of 
England,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Gare  du  Nord.  .  .  There 
is  no  foundation  (this  announcement  that  there  is  "no  founda- 
tion" for  something  that  another  journal  has  said  is  a  form  of 
paragraph  in  which  society  papers  revel)  for  any  report  that 
the  King  contemplates  visiting  Paris  or  Compiegne,  and  if  His 
Majesty  sees  the  Emperor  Nicholas  this  year,  their  meeting 
will  take  place  in  Denmark."    Well,  suppose  it  does ! 

Here  is  another,  vide  the  same  journal :  "A  paragraph  has 
gone  round  the  papers  that  states  that  the  King  has  selected 
for  his  seat  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  'the  stall 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,'  which  is  described 
as  being  opposite  to  the  gallery  'which  Queen  Victoria  used  to 
occupy.'  The  King's  seat  is  the  Sovereign's  stall,  which  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  choir,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
from  the  nave,  and  far  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
chancel,"  etc.,  etc.  Well ;  suppose  it  is  !  Note  in  the  firsi  para- 
graph, "Some  of  the  papers  have  announced,"  and  in  the 
second,  "A  paragraph  has  gone  round  the  papers."  There  is 
a  method  in  this  :  for  the  chances  are  that  no  other  papere  have 
said  anything  about  either  matter,  and  that  The  World  has 
invented  the  report  in  order  to  say  there  is  "no  authority"  for 
it.  "It  is  a  mere  putting  up  of  ninepins  in  order  to  be  able  to 
knock  them  down,  and  say :  "What  clever  fellows  we  arc!" 


Too  much 

of  a 

Good  Thing. 


The  American  correspondent  of  the  Syliicy 
Mnniiny  Hcnild  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
universal   belief    in    education,    which   is   so 


much  encouraged  by  Mr.  Carnegie's   scatter- 
ing uullions  ; 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  iiuble  gift  to  his  native  land  has  been 
everywhere  approved  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean,  although  it 
has  also  caused  seme  friendly  discussion,  as  to  whether  it  is 
wise  to  encourage  a  man  to  leave  the  ever  fertile  field  of  in- 
dustrial activity  for  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  There  are 
now  nearly  100,000  students  in  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  four-fifths  of  them,  after  they  graduate,  are  forced 
by  necessity  to  engage,  at  a  disadv?.ntage,  in  callings  where 
the  Icarnmg  they  need— manual  skill  and  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  in  the  rough,  lia/d, "practical  American  world— is  of 
a  kind  taught  in  colleges,  either  not  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly. 
Every  car  line  in  the  country  is  served  by  hundreds  of  college 
graduates,  glad  to  get  2  dol.  a  diiy,  wliiio  their  brothers  ami 
cousins,  who.  on  leaving  school  went  to  a  machine  shop  or  a 
factory,  get  from  twice  to  five  times  as  much,  with  a  fair 
chance  for  a  great  fortune  thrown  in  bcbid^s." 


Me.  J.  Wooley,  the  temperance  reformer, 
Intemperate  who  is  now  or  was  lately  in  Austra- 
Temperance. lia,     is    about    as    intemperate    a    person — 

in  his  language — as  we  cculd  well  ex- 
pect to  meet.  There  is,  indeed,  very  little  tem- 
perance in  temperance!  It  rushes  to  extremes, 
and  becomes  bigoted  in  its  beliefs  and  its  advocacy.  He  (Mr. 
Wooley)  talks  of  fighting  the  drink  traffic  back  "to  the  hell 
from  which  it  sprang."  The  ephemeral  fervour  which  is  pro- 
duced in  shallow,  emotional  minds  by  this  sort  of  appeal  is  in 
itself  an  intoxication :  an  exaltation  which  produces  after  ef- 
fects almost  as  bad  as  those  which  Mr.  Wooley  is  attempting 

to  cure. 

»  •  » 

The  world  is  full  of  prophets,    if   we    would 

How  to  end   only  listen  to  them ;    but  then,  there  are  so 

the  War.       many  of  them,  and  they  have  so  much  to  say. 

Here  is  a  new  recipe  for  "ending"  the  war. 
The  "special"  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Ti:le(imi)h  says  in  regard  to 
it :  "So  long  as  the  enemy  know  that  their  wives  and  children 
will  be  supported  in,  to  them,  unaccustomed  luxury  and  idle- 
ness, at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer;  just  as  long  will 
South  Africa  be  harassed  by  roving  bands  of  swiftly-moving, 
ever-escaping  marauders.  This  is  tlie  "Special's"  cure :  "Let 
every  woman  and  child  who  is  known  to  have  a  relative,  no  mat- 
ter whether  distant  or  near,  on  commando,  be  furnished  with  a 
week's  rations,  and  sent  under  escort  to  some  point  within  easy 
reach  of  a  Boer  headquarters.  Let  them  be  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  they  will  not  be  again  allowed  to  enter  the 
British  lines  unless  their  relatives  and  friends  come  in  with 
them  and  lay  down  their  arms;    and  in  less  than  a  month," 

etc.,  etc. 

•  *  « 

The  general  public  of  Australia  arc  not  yet 
Golf  and  its  ■>''  keenly  interested  in  this  beguiling  game 
A-ttractions.  "'  ^''^T  "''^  '"  t'"^'  °'"i  country.  A  paragraph 
in  an  English  sporting  paper  says :  "At  Mortli 
Berwick  the  great  excitement  is,  as  usual,  golf ;  and  some  cf 
the  matches  lately  have  attracted  a  thousand  and  even  fifteen 
hundred  spectators  at  a  time." 

A  correspondent  at  Siiii'a  writes  to  Thr 
Journalistic  ^f'aild  in  regard  to  some  report,  rbout  Lord 
Busybodies.   Kitchener.     A  friend    of    the    correspondent 

informed  him  that  he  had  Sfen  that  eminent 
soldier  about  the  report,  a.id  that  he  (Lord  Kitchenerl  had 
said:  "It  may  be  decided  that  I  shall  go  to  India  ;  but  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  make  appointments  when  this  business  is 
finished.     The  papers  seem  to  know  far  more  about  my  future 

than  I  do  myself." 

«  «  » 

The  cable  messages  lately  informed  Us  fliat 

The  Point      "The  French  newspapers  were  rejoiced  at  the 

of  Vieiv.        death  of  Signer  Cri  pi.     They  described  nim 

as  having  been  an  unscrupulous  adventurer." 

On  the  same  day  another  cable    message    informed    Ui    that 

"Count  Ver  Bulow  had  sent  a  striking  messa~e  to  thi;  widow  of 

Signer  Crispi,  eulogising   her  glorious  husband  as  an  eminent 

statesman  and  self-sacrificing  patriot.'  "       AVc  are  once  more 

confronted  with  Pilate's  old  question. 


South 

African 

Population. 


A((OF.uiNG  to  Ihr  Times'  correspondents,  the 
pDpuhticn  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  be- 
fore the  war  was  73,000.  These  arc  now  ac- 
counted for  as  follows :  In  :efuge  camps, 
3o.UU0:  prisoners,  about  10,000;  living  in  towns  held  by  the 
English,  17,000;   still  at  large,  13,000. 

The  est. mate  is  not  satisfactory;  for  it  shows  that  more 
than  half  the  population  is  being  supported  by  the  British  : 
and  none  seem  to  have  been  killed  in  the  war  as  a  sctofT 
a'^ainst  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  British  lives  that  have 
been  sacrificed. 


Ex-President 

Kruger's 
Married  Life. 


The  following  pathetic  speech  is  said  to  haro 
been  delivered  by  Mr.  Kruger  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  H  ife  :  "Slic  was  an  excellent 
woman.     We  never  had  any    difference    save 


once,  six  months  after  our  wedding;   it  was   an    insignificant 
dllTerence  of  opinion." 
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Those  who  speak  confidpntly  nnd    liglitlv   of 

China  in  the  Cliina's  power  as  a  nation  arc  oitlioi-  liipKii,^ 

Future.        in     infonnation     or    doticii.nt.     in     (liinkiiiK 

power;  and  tliosp  glih  .\iisnalian  politicians, 
wlio  speak  of  China  as  if  slie  were  not  to  he  ronnted  in  Kastern 
diplomatio  ealeuhitlons.  are  of  the  ehiss  that  Carlyle  once  esti- 
mated at.  -tliirty  millions"  in  Great  Britain!  It  is  almost  invari- 
ably contended  by  travellers  or  residents,  who  know  Japan  and 
China,  tliat  of  the  two  peoples,  the  latter  are  the  more  clever 
and  capable,  if  only  they  be  tested  in  the  same  line  of  develop- 
ment. The  Japanese  got  into  Western  "ruts"  thirty  years  or 
so  ago,  and  now  they  are  among  the  world's  most  powerful 
nations.  On  September  10  the  world  was  informed  that  a 
Chinese  Imperial  edict  had  been  issued,  "reforniing  the  exami- 
nations in  China  by  introducing  the  study  of  Western  history, 
sciences,  and  industrial  methods."  If  this  be  true  the  Chinese 
wheels  also  are  in  the  Kuropean  "ruts ; "  and  we  may  look  for 
some  surprising  results,  and  may  yet  have  to  seriously  con- 
sider an  additioual  faetcn-  in  "Far  Eastern"  calenlaticms 

a  «  .. 

The  li'adinrr  lum offieial  jouniMJ  cif  D.nmirk, 

The  British    whose  symp;  thies    are    deeidcdly    pro-Hoer, 

SoSdier.        lias,     uutwith-tandin.'T,     publ  shed      extr.-icts 

from  the  letters  of  a  prisoner   of   war   to   a 

n;\nish  frimd.    Thry  are  generally  very  eomp'.iment.^iry  to  the 

British  cl-.aracter.     "The  British  authorities,"  sa.vs  the  prisoner 

of  war,  "are  treating  us  well  in  every  respect,  and  nally  are 

showing  us  extraordinary  friendliness.     The  behaviour  of  the 

soldiers  demands  the  highest  praise;   one  never  hear-;  a  word 

of  any  plundering." 

*  •  * 

The  following  passage  frcnn  the    Lrnl.t    Jfrr- 
Austraiian     n"'!/  will  show  how  nnieli  or  how  little  inte- 
News  in        '"^^t  "'^^  taken  by  the  English  people  in  our 
England.       '^t''  excitement  over  the  visit  of    the    Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York.    "It  is  probable."  says 
that  journal,  "that    the   scores   in   a   test   cricket    niatcli     in 
Australia  would  excite  a  keener  interest  in  this  conntry  than 
the  news  of  the  reception  of  the  Duke  and  Duduss  of  Corn- 
wall and  York  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Australian  colonies." 
Speaking  of  their  approaching  return,  the  same  journal  adds: 
"They  cr.nnot  fail  to  return  from  such  an  experience  immen- 
sely impressed  with  the  splendour  of  the  heritage,  which  may 
',ne  day  be  handed    down    to  them    as    the    future    Kina:   and 
Queen  of  this  realm." 

•  »  » 

It  is  stated  by  the  Secretary    of    i''.mbas.sv 
A  Gigantic        in  Paris  (Mr.  iMiehael  Herbert)  that    the 
Debt.  public  debt  of  France,  which  in    187U   was 

£jll.840.000:  in  1876  £937.440.000;  in  188.". 
£1,114.240,000;  in  1900  reached  the  very  respectable  total  of 
£1,200,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  £688,160,000  in  30  years. 
Australian  financiers  must  bow  their  diminished  heads  before 
■such  experts  in  the  art  of  borrowing.  Four  distinct  policies 
arc  pointed  out  as  mainly  responsible  for  the  constant  increase 
in  expenditure — colonial  expansion,  whirh  necessitates  a  large 
outlay  on  the  navy  ;  military  and  naval  expan^^ion  for  defensive 
purposes;  and,  what  may  bo  styled,  a  .sentimental  policy  of 
State-aid  for  philanthrop  c  purposes.  The  endeavour  to  vie 
with  Gre.t  Britain  on  the  ■^ea  and  with  the  German  Empire  on 
the  land,  would  be,  one  would  suppose,  of  itself,  burden  enough 
for  even  such  a  rich  nation  as  France,  without  this  latest  load. 

IIkhk  are  some  announcements  from  an  Eng- 

English        '"li  society  paper  which  should  agitate  tnosc 

Sport.  young  Australian  sportsmen  who  go  out  for  a 

day's  shooting  and  come  back  with  a  hare  or 
two,  a  rabbit  or  two,  three  or  four  brace  of  quail,  or  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  "wattle  birds" :  "On  the  celebrated  Lude  Moors, 
in  Perthshire,  which  are  rented  by  Mr.  Fleming,  the  bag  for 
eleven  days'  shooting,  over  dog*,  was  thirteen  hundred  grouse 
and  a  large  number  of  black  i^amc.  snipe,  wild  ducks,  plovers, 
ptarmigan,  bans,  and  rabbits."  "-Mr.  Henry  Kent,  in  four 
days'  driving,  on  his  .shooting  at  Lochindorb.  made  a  total  bag 
of  five  luuuhed  and  twenty  brace  of  grouse,  besides  ninety 
hares."  "Sport  has  been  very  good  this  season  on  the  Lunedale 
and  Teesdale  moors.  .  .  .  Mr.  Charles  Hunter's  party  of 
eight  guns  1  il!ed  seven  hundred  and  forty  brace  of  grou.so  by 
driving.''     Query:   Is  it  sport  at  all? 


Dotf  Talk. 


Tut:  Kiiini'l  Clnb  oi  .\.w  Snuili  Wales  hai 
bad  M  '•liow.  and  lliK  Sf/iliiiji  Mfuiiiiuj 
Ihiiilil  i|i'Viil<-d  a  ciduMiM  111  a  drscn|ilion  ol 
I  be  conipi'lilors — Ihiit  In,  the  dog  competi- 
tors. Thi'y  iiri'.  no  doubt,  mueh  mon-  inti-restinn  than  the 
unemployed,  and  much  cleaner  than  many  of  them.  Tin-  plirase- 
olo(jy  of  dog  fanciers  is,  doubt  lefi.s,  used  in  a  ViTy  sc  rioUH  sinse, 
by  the  faneii'rs  tlieniKclves,  but  it  has  n  liumoroUK  flavour  io 
the  uninitiated.  We  are  told,  for  iuNlance,  thiif  Lion,  the 
winner  of  the  novice  class,  is  "changinK  his  coat"  ;  that  Kosci- 
u-co.  in  Ibr  "puppy"  claiw,  is  "liKbt  in  the  head."  That  seems 
natural  enough  ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  inappropriate  to  speak 
of  anybody  or  anything  named  "Belforl  Huller"  os  having 
"made  up  a  lot"  since  the  last  show.  Sir  Hugh  is  familiarly 
spoken  of  a.s  hi'ing  "a  little  short  on  the  leg,"  though  in  "b(  au- 
tiful  condition,"  and  Snow  King  is  said  to  have  won  "in  open 
dogs."  What  tile  antithesis  of  an  open  dog  is  we  are  not  told 
—  possibly  it  is  a  "clo'e"  one  who,  like  Laiidseer's  "Dignity," 
hasn't  much  to  say.  espi-eially  when  snudirr  and  |.<'rler  dogs 
are  .".bout . 

Thin  there  is  a  drscent  from  lln'  eurious  to  th.'  familiar; 
for  ne  are  tolj  that  Snow  Queen  is  "of  a  nice  stamp,  with  a 
good  body."  Champion  Haxeldinn  i<  said  to  have  "stood  out 
in  bold  sigiiilicanee."  and  to  have  "grown  more  massive  and 
deep  every  day."  After  this,  we  havi-  a  diversion  to  (juite 
othei-  dog  attributes.  Cymro  is  generously  acknowledged  to 
have  a  "better  head"  than  another  dog,  "who  rolls  his  ears.'' 
.•Vn  imported  winner  is  said  to  be  "nice,"  and — these  are  evi- 
dently eonsid#red  advantages  in  the  dog  world—  to  havo 
"plenty  of  leather,  wrinkle,  and  dewlap."  And  that  is  not  all. 
He  has  "good  legs  and  feet,"  anil  (we  .should  havi-  thought  the 
word  "but"  was  more  appropriate)  he  is  "shy  in  the  ring."  We 
give  that  attribute  up!  The  Great  Danes,  whatever  they  are, 
were  headed  by  a  "good-bodied"  "blue"  dog.  After  these  for- 
midable specimens,  we  are  introduced  to  what  is  called  a 
"youngster,"  who  is  said  to  be  "a  bit  light  and  unfurnished"; 
but  there  is  the  further  consoling  remark  that  he  will  "make  up 
some  day  to  one  of  the  first  flight,  "  which  last  observation  is 
nmre  suggestive  of  a  pigeon  show.  But  then  we  don't  profess 
to  know  every  kind  of  dog.  We  are  further  told  of  dogs 
"with  plenty  of  substance."  whicli  has  a  more  sati:ifactory 
sound  ;  of  a  "wellbalaneed  dog,"  from  which  we  should  expect 
conduct  of  a  level-headid  character.  Another  has  "plenty  of 
bone"  and  "nicel.v-carried  ears."  Young  Blunderbuss  is  spoken 
of  patronisingly.  as  "though  rather  light  in  body,"  still  "good 
in  wrinkle,  chop,  and  under  jaw."  Sweet  Marie  is  "toyish," 
and  Clonmell  Molly  is  "good  fronted,"  but  "could  have  smaller 
ears  and  a  more  grizzled  face."  One  exhibitor  is  sa;d  to  have 
"had  it  all  his  own  way  in  cockers,"  which  we  confess  we  don't 
understand. 


Tll.vT  thv  saying,  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that 

Royal  wears  a  crown,"  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech, 

Burdens.       's  exemplified  in  seme  "Ri collections"  lately 

publ. shed  by  a  well-known  German  authoress. 
The  following  impatient  utterance  is  attributed  to  the  late 
Empress  Frederick,  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many :  "What  is  the  good  of  talents  to  me,  or  genius,  or  ar- 
dent longings,  endeavours,  and  strivings?  Have  I  even  the 
time,  have  I  strength  enough,  with  all  the.se  thousand  empty. 
h."teful  duties  of  etiquette,  which  k  II  the  human  soul,  ami 
nourish  the  propriety  puppc't  in  us?  And,  even  if  I  did  accom- 
plish anything  great  in  art.  would  anyone  believe  in  it  ?  Would 
it  not  be  always  thought,  as  with  all  art  work  done  by  crowned 
heads,  from  Nero  downwards,  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  own 
hands?  Oh,  what  a  curse  rests  on  us  Royalties.  What  a 
curse  for  those  who  would  like  to  be  human  1"  Our  comment  is 
a  short  one :  Did  .she  ever  paint  a  picture  or  write  a  book,  and 
so  try  the  public? 


The 
America 


It  is  currently  reported,  with  some  show  of 
authority,  that  fourteen  Belfast  gentlemen 
have  formed  a  syndicate  to  build  a  yacht,   at 


**""  ,a  rost  of  XS.T.Ono,  to  compete  for  the  America 

Clip.  The  yacht  is  to  be  built  at  Belfast,  and  a  Mr.  John 
Erskine,  a  well-known  Belfast  merchant,  is  chairman  of  the  syn- 
dicate, 
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It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  that  could 

Count  be  ]:aid  to  the  force  of  Tolstoi's  writings  that 

Tolstoi.         a  '■  vig^orous  campaign"   should  be  organised 

to  counteract  their  effect  upon  the  orthodoxy 

of  his  countrymen's  faith.     To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  com- 

pib  a  treatise  on  his  works.     Whether  the  ''treatise"  will  be 

read  is  another  c£uestion.     The  name  cf  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is 

mentioned  in   connection  with   several  articles  of  its  contents, 

but  works  such  as    'Idle  Thoughts,"  'Three  Men  in  a  Boat," 

"  Stpgo  Land ''  are  not  sua-gestive  of  success  in  an  attempt  to 

set  up  a  crumbling  orthodoxy. 

#        *        * 

The  "  Times,"  in  its  review  of  the  last  series 
R.  L.  of   letters  of  E.  L.   Stevenson,  impliedly  re- 

Steve  nson.     cognises  that  either  his  fame  has  been  exag- 
gerated, or  is  on  the  decline  from  the  standard 
to  which  it  had  been  "  boomed  "  by  his  publishers.       The  let- 


ters, it  says,  have  been  ''  rather  long  in  coming."  It  speaks, 
too,  of  the  "fame  of  newer  men,"  and  the  "reaction  of  high 
popular  favour."  The  following  literary  aphorism  is  worth 
noting;  it  is  contained  in  one  of  the  later  letters;  "If  there 
is  anywhere  a  thing  said  in  two  sentences  that  could  have  been 
as  clearly  and  engagingly  and  as  forcibly  said  in  one,  then  it 
s  amateur  work." 


Every  general  reader  of  twenty  years  ago  le- 
"  Erewhon  members  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's  clever  little 
Revisited."    satire,   the  motif   of  which   was  the  same   as 

More's  '■  Utopia,"  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Coming 
K«ce,"  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward,"  and  a  host  of  minor 
attempts  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  previously  referred  to 
Mr.  Butler's  continuation — 'Erewhon  Revisited";  and  the 
'■  Times  "  has  paid  it  the  compliment  of  devoting  nearly  a  col- 
umn to  its  review.  The  earlier  work  is  spoken  of  as  having 
"  surprised  and  captivated  the  literary  world  with  its  whimsical 
apologue."  It  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  written 
in  excellent  English,  full  of  keen  and  humorous  satire,  pun- 
gent, but  not  bitter  withal,  keeping  up  the  illusion  of  verisi- 
militude with  a  felicity  almost  worthy  of  Gulliver  himself." 

Of  the  new  publication,  ''  Erewhon  Revisited,  "  the  verdict  is 
almost  as  flattering.  "  The  novelty  and  charm  of  the  book  con- 
sists, net  in  its  veiled  theological  polemic,  but  in  its  vivid  nar- 
rative, in  its  life-like  vcrisirailitud?,  in  its  irony,  in  its  satire, 
in  its  quaint  and  whirasiciil  liumour." 


Eminent   Federalists. 


No.  9. 


Senator   Sir  Josiah    H.   Symon,    K.C.,    K.C.m.Q. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch,  whose  portrait  we  present 
with  this  issue,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  He  is,  indeed,  something 
more  than  a  lawyer ;  for  if  Australia  can  boast  of  having 
produced  any  of  that  higher  type  of  legists,  whose  minds 
in?line  to  the  more  abstract  study  of  comparative  jurispru- 
dence, and  to  whom  the  more  dignified  title  of  jurist  might 
ba  applied,  Senator  Symon  may  be  safely  placed  in  that 
higher  category ;  for  although  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  produced  any  abiding  literary  work  on  any  legal 
s'jb'ect,  his  mental  disposition  is  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  broad  general  principles  which  underlie  all  local 
laws,  than  to  the  mere  case  law  of  a  practitioner's  daily 
needs.  The  State  of  South  Australia,  which  Senator  Sy- 
mon represents,  and  in  which  his  professional  career  has 


been  passed,  mav,  indeed,  though  one  of  the  youngest, 
claim  to  be  the  most  advanced  of  all  in  regaid  to  legal  re- 
form. Victoria  comes  next ;  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
oldest,  is  at  on-e  the  most  backward  and  the  most  hide- 
bound of  all ;  in  clinging  to  a  system  of  procedure  that  was 
superseded  in  Great  Britain  nearly  30  years  ago  as  hyper- 
technical  and  behind  the  tiroes. 

It  was  in  South  Australia,  and  by  a  South  Australian  citi- 
zen, that  the  transfer  of  land  was  first  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened, under  the  system  now  known  by  the  name  of  its 
author — Torrens ;  and  in  many  other  directions  that  State, 
from  which  Senator  Symon  comes,  has  pioneered  the  cheap- 
ening and  simplifying  of  the  law.  How  far  Senator  Symon 
has  assisted  in  the  work  which  has  entitled  South  Austra- 
lia to  this  distinction,  we  are  not  aware ;  but  we  have  rea- 
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soil  to  believe  that  if  lie  has  not  actually  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect  any  of  those  reforms,  he  has  at  least  been  an 
important  factor  in  their  realisation.  South  Australia  is  the 
only  one  of  the  older  colonies  (excepting  Tasmania)  in 
which  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal 
profession  has  been  successfully  effected  ;  for  in  both 
Queensland  and  Victoria,  where  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  it  about,  the  members  nf  the  profession  have  frus- 
trated the  movement. 

Senator  Symon  affords  a  useful  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tical success  of  the  amalgamated  system  ;  for  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  well-known  legal  firm  whose  professional  business 
is  so  conducted  that  any  citizen  can  have  his  legal 
business  carried  from  its  initial  to  its  final  stage  without 
circumlocution  of  any  kind,  such  as  the  general  public  so 
frequently  complain  of  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  Bench  and  the  legal  profession  of  that  State  that  thev 
have  so  willingly  given  effect  to  the  evident  nee<ls  of  the 
general  public,  who  in  surh  matters  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  convenience. 

Senator  Symon  was  liorn  at  Wirk.  in  Smtiand,  in  1846. 
and  Is  therefore  55  years  of  age  ;  though  his  mental  and 
physical  acli\ity  and  alertness  suggest  a  more  vouthful 
stage.  He  was  educated  al.so  in  Scotland,  at  the  High 
School,  Sterling,  of  which  he  was  Dux  in  ],s(;2.  lie  further 
piusued  his  education  in  Edinburgh. 

At  the  age  of  20  (1866)  he  arrived  in  South  .\ustralia. 
and  began  the  study  of  the  law  under  his  cousin.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sutherland,  then  piactising  at  Mount  Gambler  (S.A.).  He 
subsequently  studied  under  Sir  Samuel  Way,  the  present 
Chief  Justice,  then  being  senior  partnt-r  in  the  firm  of  Way 
and  Brook,  of  Adelaide. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  after  his  arrival  in  South  Aus- 
tralia (in  187 1 )  he  was  "  admitted  "  to  the  .South  Australian 
Bar  ;  and,  ten  years  later  (1881)  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  District  of  Sturt  in  the  Legislative  .\ssemblv  of  that 
colony.  He  then  became  Attorney-General  in  the  Morgan 
Ministry,  and  continued  to  fill  that  position  till  its  resigna- 
tion in  June  of  the  same  year.  From  1881  to  1884  he  was 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Bray  Government ;  and 
when,  at  the  next  general  election,  the  opportunitv  offered, 
he  declined  to  form  a  government  or  to  take  office  again. 
He  was  then  offered  by  Sir  John  Colton  the  Supreme  Court 
Judgeship,  renders!  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Andrews,  which  he  declined. 

In  March  of  1881  he  had  "taken  silk  "—become  a 
Queen's  Counsel— and  had  married  Mary  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Cowle,  manager  of  the  English,  Scot- 
tish  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  of  Adelaide. 

The  political  career  of  Senator  Symon  was  thus  a  short 
and  not  particularly  eventful  one. 

That  he  never  became  a  successful  party  leader  in  the 
local  politics  of  his  State  may  seem  surprising  to  some  who 
are  aware  of  his  exceptional  ability.  But  leadership  de- 
pends upon  something  more,  or  rather  less,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  greater  than  average  measure  of  mental  capacity. 
The  kind,  rather  than  the  quality,  the  bent,  not  the  ex- 
tent, of  intellectual  power,  determines  the  true  sphere  of  a 
man's  activity.  Nature  believes  in  di\ision  of  function,  and 
has  framed  few  men  alike,  so  that  equal  ability  does  not 
mean  equal  effectiveness  in  ever\'  pursuit.  It  may  be  that 
the  analytical  and  destructive  faculty,  so  effectivfe'in  foren 
sic  advocacy,  is  the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  Sir  Tosiah 
Symon's  intellect,  and  that  the  constructive  and  originating 
power  is  es.sentia!  io  the  success  of  a  statesm;ui  as  a  leaded 
of  men  and  a  framcr  of  policies.  Conception  and  percep- 
tion, origination  anH  apprehension,  though  not  mutually 
exclusive,  depend  upon  different  mental  qualities  ;  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  express  are  not  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
capacity.  Besides,  a  successful  party  leader  must  studv 
the  characters  and  flatter  the  susceptibilities  »f  the  average 


politician.  He  must  attract  by  a  capacious,  if  not  neces- 
sarilv  sincere,  sympathy,  and  see  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  member  of  his  flock.  He  should  seem 
the  spokesman  of  all,  and  the  special  friend  of  each,  of  his 
followers.  He  must  not  be  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  effects 
of  policv.  nor  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  what  pays  and  passes 
to  what  is  remote  and  enduring.  Indeed,  the  successful 
political  leader  is  by  no  means  "  a  paragon  of  animals,"  and 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  too  lofty  standard  of 
either  morals  or  ability.  He  is  essential  to  party  govern- 
n-ent.  often  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  an  example 
to  be  followeii  rmlv  by  those  whose  spirits,  "  with  divine 
amiiitiiin  putfed,"  would  "make  mouths  at  the  inxisible 
event." 

Senator  Symon's  public  part  in  the  consummation  of  .\us- 
tralian  Federation  dates  no  further  hack  than  ISOT-'H,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Convention  of  those  vears  ;  but  liis 
])art  was  at  once  a  prominent  one  :  for  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciarv  Committee,  and  was  elected  as  its 
chairman. 

When  Messrs.  Barton.  Deakin  and  Kingston,  who  had 
proceeded  to  Englanrl  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment over  the  passing  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  through 
the  British  Parliament,  were  engaged  there  in  discussing 
the  questicn  of  placing  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  appeal 
from  the  Federal  Court  to  the  Privy  Council,  Senator  Sy- 
mon was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  side  that  demanded 
that  the  Australian  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  a  final  tri- 
bunal. He  wrote  articles  in  American  and  Australian 
magazines  (one  in  "  United  Australia  "),  and  sent  letters 
and  telegrams  to  the  ''  Times  '  and  to  other  important  Aus- 
tralian journals,  in  support  of  his  view.  He  was  indeed  so 
strenuous  in  his  efforts,  as  to  seem  to  calmer  temperaments 
even  vehement.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  took 
the  opposite  view  of  the  question,  and  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  import  the  preservation  of  a  common  judicial 
source — a  fountain  of  common  law  and  statute  interpreta- 
tion for  the  whole  Empire — he  seemed  wanting  in  that  finer 
sense  of  balance  and  that  truer  appreciation  of  proportion 
that  are  looked  for  in  minds  of  the  larger  vision. 

It  was  a  time  of  mental  stress,  when  '•  .\ustralia  "  and 
■'  .Australian  interests  "  had  got  into  the  forefront  of  men's 
minds,  and,  as  in  photography,  were  being  presented  out 
of  perspective.  There  was,  too,  a  truculent  spirit  abroad  ; 
and  there  followed  an  intellectual  epidemic  in  that  regard, 
in  the  nature  of  what  Emerson  aptly  calls  an  "  inflamma- 
tion." 

As  years  pass  by,  and  the  Imperial  sentiment  is  super- 
seded by  some  practical  form  of  Empire  consolidation  and 
compact  between  Great  Britain  and  all  her  outlying  domin- 
ions, the  binding  value  of  a  common  source  of  legal  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  her  scattered  citizens  will  pro- 
bably be  more  fully  appreciated. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  Senator  Symon  was  created  a 
K.C.M.G.  by  her  late  Majesty,  on  January  ist,  1901  — 
the  inaugural  day  of  the  Commonwealth — in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  Australian  Federation.  He  was  elected 
at  the  head  of  the  South  Australian  poll  as  Senator  for 
that  State,  and  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he 
was  chosen  as  Leader  of  the  Revenue  Tariff  Party  in  the 
Chamber  in  which  he  sits. 

At  an  earlier  date  he  occupied  the  distinguished  position 
of  President  of  the  Australasian  Federation  League,  and 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  League  for  the  State  which 
h?  represents. 

Senator  Symon  has  already  left  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  proceedings  of  his  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature, 
having  taken  an  active  and  searching  part  in  the  criticism 
and  shaping  of  the  Government  measures.  He  is  a  haid 
worker,  a  continuous  student,  and  a  wide  reader  of  general 
literature, 
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He  has  an  imposing  presence,  an  imp.essive  voice,  a  thorough  in  his  „KHlf  of  .U-aling  with  a  sul.j.vi.  He  is  freeK 

clear,  fluent  utterance,  and  a  manner  of  speaking  that  be-  spoken  of,  among  those  most  comi.eieni  lo  iu.lge.  as  a  pro' 

gets  faith  m  his  sincerity.     He  is  ready  in  dei^ate  as  well  as  bable  member  of  the  Federal  High  Cur.  ;   but    whether 

good-tempered  in  retort  :    and  what  is  more  important,  he  his  as,,iralions  ar-  in  thai  direction  «. 
speaks  only  when  he  has  something  lo  say,  and  is  alwav> 


ari'  Miiawar'- 


flrticlcs  of  Australian  Concern. 


The    Law   of   Labour   Unions. 


Strikes — Picketing — Intimidation — Boycotting. 


The  case  of  Quiun — -in  its  origiual  form,  Leatliam— v.  Crui',' 
which  was  fiuall.v  disposed  of  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
oth  of  August,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  far-reaching  decisions,  as 
affecting  commercial  and  industrial  life,  that  has  been  dealt 
with  for  many  years ;  for  it  lays  down  in  the  most  deiiiiite 
terms,  on  the  authority  of  the  nighest  court  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  limitations  which  must  be  hereafter  observed  by 
combinations  of  workmen,  or  for  that  matter  by  individual 
workmen,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  ot  otticr 
workmen  and  traders  in  order  to  enforce  the  demands  of  their 
own  organisations. 

It  is  some  testimony — in  an  ironical  sense — to  the  expedition 
of  English  legal  process  that  the  original  action  i'roni  which  this  was 
the  final  stage  of  appeal  took  place  in  Ireland  in  July,  1890. 
The  facts,  which  are  simple,  must  be  understood  to  make  the 
decision  intelligible. 

Leathern,  a  Belfast  butcher,  had  in  his  eniployneiit  a  man 
named  Robert  Dickie,  who  had  served  him  in  one  or  other 
capacity  for  10  years.  Leathem  had  a  customer — Munce  by 
name — anotlier  butcher — in  Belfast,  to  whom  he  supplied  meat 
to  the  value  of  £30  per  week.  One  Craig,  the  defendant, 
with  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  labour  union,  called 
•The  Belfast  Journeymen  Butchers'  Assistants  Association,  ' 
and  demanded  that  Leathem  should  dismiss  Dickie — for  rea- 
sons with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  They  threa- 
tened him  (Leathem)  that  if  he  did  not  comply  they  would  in 
various  ways  injure  his  business.  He  still  objected,  though  he 
offered  to  pay  any  lines  which  the  union  might  levy  on  Dickie. 
That  offer  was  refused,  and  the  union  insisted  on  his  turning 
Dickie  out.  Leathem  remained  firm.  Then  the  labour  union 
(of  which  Craig  was  the  active  spirit)  tried  to  induce  Leathein's 
men  to  leave  him,  and  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  Munce 
(Leathim's  customer)  to  induce  him  to  discontinue  his  deal- 
ings. The  union  issued  a  "bftack  list,"  upon  which  appeared 
the  names  of  Leathem  and  others  who  had  offended  against  the 
union  rules  and  so  on. 

Leathem  brought  aa  action  at  Belfast  against  Craig;  and  a 
jury  awarded  him  a  verdict  of  £250,  for  which,  with  costs, 
judgment    was   entered. 

Then  the  lawyers'  turn  eaine.  The  defendant  appealed,  and 
on  November  22,  1898  the  Court  (Irish  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion), having  waited  for  another  decision,  refused  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  Craig  made  a  further  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  and  that  also  was  dismissed. 

The  defendant  now  took  the  case  to  the  Hou-e  of  Lords, 
and  again  failed,  so  that  the  original  verdict  stands,  and  the 
whole  of  the  costs  fall  on  Craig  and  his  union. 

Six  Law  Lords  sat  to  hear  the  final  appeal,  and  the  principal 
judgments  wore  dc'.ivered  by  Lord  Halsbury  (Lord  Chancellor) 
and  Lord  Lindley  (one  of  Kughuid's  greatest  lawyers). 

The  former  said  in  the  early  parr  of  his  judgment  that  the 
plaintiff  had  -proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  that  the  dc 
fendants  have  wrongfully  and  maliciously  induced  customers 
and  servants  to  cease  to  deal  with  the  plaintill:  that  the  de- 
fendants clid  this  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  formed  amongst 
them;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  sain.-  conspiracy  they  in- 
duced servants  of  the  plaintiff  not  to  conluiue  in  the 
rhinliff's  emplovment;   and  tliAl  all  th's  wa>  don-  with  malice 


in   ordrr  to    injure  the    plaintiff;    and    that    it    did   injure  the 
plaintiff." 

("If  he  ailcfeil)  upon  these  facts  so  (oiiikI  iIk  iilaiiiliti  lOuM 
have  no  remedy  against  those  who  had  thus  injured  him,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  our  jurisprudence  was  that  of  a  civi- 
lised community.' 

Lord  Lindley  was  even  more  elaborate  in  his  diagnosis  of 
the  circumstances,  and  equally  emphatic  in  declaring  that  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  an  actionable  injury  were  prcsent- 
for  thi.s  had  been  seriously  and  strenuously  disputed.  'Ihe 
subject  of  individual  liberty  comes  first  under  review  ;  and  it 
is  truly  refreshing  to  tliose  who  grasp  the  far-reaching  import- 
ance of  that  ble-sing,  to  find,  after  a  long  pi  riod  of  legislative 
and  industrial  disregard  of  that  first  element  of  civilised  so- 
ciety that  thiy  and  their  fellow-citizi  lis  have  in  the  highest 
Court  of  the  Empire  (which  will  supply  tin'  cue  to  all  subor- 
dinate branches  of  the  judiciary  throughout  the  Empirel  a 
veritable  bulwark  of  individual  freedom  and  iininnnity  from 
the  tyranny  of  mere  numbers. 

Lord  Lindley  says: — "As  to  the  plaintiffs  rights.  He  had 
the  ordinary  rights  of  a  British  subject.  He  was  at  liberty  to 
earn  his  own  living  in  his  oh  n  way,  provided  he  did  not  violate 
some  special  law  prohibiting  him  from  so  doing,  and  provided 
he  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of  other  people.  This  liberty 
involved  liberty  to  deal  with  other  persons  who  were  willing 
to  deal  with  him.  7'"''  I'herty  is  a  right  recognised  by  law  ; 
its  correlative  is  the  general  duty  of  every  one  not  to  prevent 
the  free  exercise  of  this  liberty  w  ithout  justificalion.  But  a  per- 
sons  liberty  or  right  to  deal  with  others  is  nugatory  unless 
they  are  at  liberty  to  lieiil  with  him  if  they  choose  lo  do 
so.     Any    interference  with    their    liberty    to  deal    with   him 

affects  him.'' 

According  to  thi?  high  authority  it   is   not   everyone    who  is 
injured    who    has  what  the  law   calls  a  remedy  ;   for — 

"If  such  interference  is  wrongful,  tiie  only  person  who  can 
sue  in  respect  of  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  person  immediately 
affected  by  it ;  another  who  suffers  by  it  has  usually  no  re- 
dress ;  the  damage  to  him  is  too  remote,  and  it  would  be 
obviously  practically  impossible  and  highly  inconvenient  to 
give  legal  redress  to  all  who  suffered  from  such  wrongs." 
The  principle  which  determines  the  conditions  under  which, 
and  in  whom,  a  remedy  exists  follows  ;  -  - 

"But  if  the  interference  is  wrongful  and  is  intended  to 
damage  a  third  person,  and  he  is  damag<'d  in  fact — in  other 
words,  if  he  is  wrongfully  and  intentionally  struck  at  through 
other-,  and  is  thereby  damnih.d — the  whole  aspect  of  the  case 
is  changed;  the  wrong  done  lo  others  reaches  him.  his  rights 
are  infringed,  although  indirectly,  and  damage  to  him  is  no" 
remote  or  unforeseen,  but  is  the  direct  consequence  of  what  has 
been  done." 
And  then  follows  ihu  con^ollng  view  :  — 

"Our  law,   as  I  understand   it,  is    not   so    defective   as  to 
refuse  him  a  remedy  by  an  action  under  such  circumstances.'' 
And  this  also  :  — 

"  Ever.v   e'ement   necessary   to    give   a   cause    of  action   on 
ordinary  principles  of  law  is  present  in  this  case.'' 

The  case  is  full  of  in-,truction — for  those  who  have  imagined 
that  they  could  bring  their  brute  force  of  numbers  to  bear  io 
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any  channel  and  irrespective  of  conseciuences  to  those  who 
were  content  to  pursue  their  own  course  in  business  and  let 
others  alone.  Here  is  -light  aud  loading'"  for  that  type  of 
trades  unionist  who  on  convenient  occasion  can  enter  into  thf 
most  refined  and  subtle  reasoning  in  regard  to  "freedom  ol 
contract"  between  employer  and  workman,  but  who,  when  he 
has  the  upper  hand  h;  comes,  instead  of  an  exemplar,  a  veri- 
taiWe  tyrant  and  bully  towards  those  who  have  fallen  under  his 
domination.  Such  dicta  as  those  which  we  are  about  to  quote 
come  to  us,  and  must  come  to  every  liberty-loving  trade 
unionist,  like  a  running  rivulet  of  spring  water  at  the  end  of 
a  long  journey  over  a  parched  and  thirsty  land  ;  and  the  most 
substantial  feature  of  it  all  is  that  it  comes  from  a  source  which 
is  not  likely  to  be,  and  in  fact  cannot  well  be,  gagged  or 
stifled  by  a  majority-ridden  parliament:  — 

"  Calling  workmen  out  involves  very  serious  consequences 
to  such  of  them  as  do  not  obey.  Black  lists  are  real  instru- 
ments of  coercion,  as  every  man  wliase  name  is  on  one  soon 
discovers  to  his  cost.  A  combination  not  to  work  is  one 
thing,   and  is  lawful ;   a  combination  to  prevent  others  from 


working  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is  prima  facie  unlawful. 
Again,  not  to  work  oneself  is  lawful,  so  long  as  one  keeps  off 
the  poor-rates ;  but  to  order  men  not  to  work  when  they  arc 
willing  to  work  is  another  thing." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  strong  and  mas- 
terful logic  has  been  indulged  in  without  a  due  regard  to  the 
unmistakably  legitimate  right  of  workmen  to  combine  aud  use 
their  combination  for  all  lawful  purposes  of  hettering  their 
condition  and  improving  the  terms  of  their  labour.  It  would 
be  an  unfortunate  day  for  everybody  if,  in  the  desire  to  put 
legitimate  limits  to  the  action  of  lawlessly  and  recklessly  dis- 
posed men,  our  judges  were  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
curtail  the  liberty  of  combination  on  the  part  of  either  em- 
ployers or  employed.  The  following  passage  clearly  shows 
that  the  equilibrium  has  been  preserved :  — 

"  It  is  plainly  legal  now  for  workmen  to  combine  not  to 
work  except  on  their  own  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clearly  illegal  for  them  or  anyone  else  to  use  force  or  threats 
of  violence  to  prevent  other  people  from  working  on  any 
terms  which  they  think  proper." 


Australia's    Critics. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan,  M.P.,  who  appears  to  find  suflBcient 
leisure,  out  of  the  time  left  at  his  disposal  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  study  Australian  affairs,  and  edify 
the  English  people,  through  the  medium  of  magazine  articU'S. 
in  regard  to  them,  has  just  been  contributing  some  opinions  to 
the  "Contemporary  Review"  on  "The  First  Stops  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.' There  is  no  more  difficult  task  than  that  of 
instructing  others  in  regard  to  the  political  conditions  of  a 
country  in  i\  hich  the  writer  does  not  pennanentt'.y  or  nearly 
permanently  abide;  for,  ability  notwithsiauding,  -things  are 
not  what  they  seem"  ;  and  the  visitor  to  a  country,  who  de- 
pends for  his  material  upon  what  he  is  told,  is  bound  to  miss 
some  of  the  links  in  the  chain,  to  fail  to  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  modifying  or  qualifying  circumstances  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws,  and  so  to  misinterpret  and,  as 
a  consequence,  to  mis-state  the  condition  of  things  as  they 
really  exist.  We  raise  no  objection  to  our  political  affairs  be- 
ing criticised,  even  seriously  criticised,  bj-  competent  writers 
from  an  oi>tside  point  of  view ;  because  it  is  from  such  that  we 
are  enabled  to  see  ourselves  "as  others  see  us"  :  and  if  they 
are  wrong  in  their  premises,  we  are  able  to  correct  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  them  ;  and  so,  no  harm  is  done  ;  but  the 
attcm-^t  by  a  visitor  to  instruct  the  ourside  world  as  to  our 
affairs  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  naturatUy  object 
to  ill-informed,  or  even  half-informed,  writings  which  affect 
an  authoritative  air  and  really  give  those  who  are  anxious  to 
know  something  more  about  us  an  altogether  wrong,  or  at 
least  a  biassed   account  of  our  affairs. 

Mr.  Hogan  visited  Australia  during  the  Commonwealth 
celebrations,  and  his  article  is  the  outcome  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  during  his  visit,  super-added,  it  is  presumed,  to  pre- 
viously acquired  knowledge  of  the  colonies.  He  begins  by  ex- 
pressing surprise  at  the  apathy  of  the  Australian  people  dur- 
ing the  inauguration  proceedings,  and  at  the  "modified  en- 
thusiasm" and  "suppressed  satisfaction"  which  characterised 
them  in  witnessir^  the  constitutional  accompCishment  ol 
Union.  Mr.  Hogan  forgets,  perhaps,  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  Australian  people  are  English  or  Scotch,  whose  steady,  uii- 
cxcitaible  temperaments  contrast  strikingly  with  the  somewhat 
pffcrvesccnt  nature  of  his  own  nationality.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
people,  taken  in  the  mass,  are  difficult  to  excite  or  rouse  in 
any  way.  They  do  not,  and  cannot,  rise  to  that  pitch  of  iio:sy 
enthusiasm  which  one  witnesses  even  in  the  average  Londoner 
on  analogous  occasions.  But  Mr.  Hogan  and  his  readers  make 
a  great  mistake  if  they  infer  that  therefore  the  Australian 
people  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  or  the  advantages  of 
an  event  such  as  was  going  ou  flhen  he  was  watching  ti-i. 
The  truth  is- -and  Mr.  Hogan  may  not  have  taken  count  of  it 
—that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citizens  who  joined  in  th 
rejoicings  at  the  consumination  of  Union  were  nevertheless 
sceptical  as  to  the  ultimate  benefits  of  the  change.  Mr. 
Hogan  seems  to  be  una"ware  that  the  finatl  resolution  to  adopt 
the  existing  Constitution  was  by  no  means  an  universal  one. 
In  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  there  were  manv  thousands 


of  people  who  recorded  an  emphatic  "No"  in  response  to  the 
plebicitum  by  which  the  great  issue  was  submitted  to  the 
peo>ple ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  entertained  such  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Constitutional  step  which  it  involved,  would  throw  up  their 
hats  and  display  the  same  fervour  as  that  which  might  be 
looked  for  from  Mr.  Hogan's  own  countrymen  if  a  day  should 
come  when  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  adopted. 

If  such  an  event  should  ever  come  about.  Mr.  Hogan  would 
find  a  better  analogy,  in  point  of  popular  appreciation,  by 
witnessing  the  rejoicings  of  the  peop'Ie  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land! The  "leisurely"  process  by  which  Federation  has  come 
to  be  adopted,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  gradual  interiac- 
ing  of  the  populations  of  the  several  States,  is  evidence  itself 
of  the  deliberation  which  the  Australian  pco^ilc  have  thought 
necessary  before  taking  the  final  step.  Most  Australians  are 
conscious  of  the  seriousness  and  of  the  indissoluble  nature  of 
the  compact,  and  the  recognition  of  that  seriousness  is  suffi- 
cient to  check  iMidue  rejoicing.  That  we  should  be  quitt  and 
even  "suppressed"  under  the  circumstances  is  a  tribute  to  our 
levol-headedness.  To  speak  of  it  as  a  "fai'lure  to  rise  to  the 
occasion"  is  proof  of  Mr.  Hogan's  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  movement.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  Mr. 
Hogan  says,  that  "the  average  native-born  Australian  does 
not  feel  called  upon  to  tliink  out  the  political  problems  of  his 
country,  or  develop  an  interest  in  public  affairs,''  aud  it  is 
equallj'  true  and  equally  unfortunate  that  "sport  aud  specula- 
tion are  his  engrossing  pursuits"  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  Aus- 
tralian press,  of  which  Mr.  Hogan  speaks  disparagingly,  for 
according  so  much  demoralising  prominmce  to  these  lower, 
unintellectual  activities,  is  it  not  equally  the  case  with  the 
press  of  the  Mother  Country ;  and  have  not  the  prominent 
public  men  of  England  frequently  expressed  regret  that  so 
much  more  prominence  was  given  to  sport  than  to  politics 
in  the  daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Hogan  makes  a  singular  mistake 
— again  from  the  intermittent  character  of  his  visits  to  Aus- 
tralia, or  from  the  partiallity  of  his  informants — when  he  speaks 
of  Mr.  Barton  having  "almost  single-handed  brought  New 
South  Wales  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Australia  on  this  great 
national  issue."  If  Mr.  Hogan  will  turn  up  a  file  of  the  New 
South  Wales  dailies  of  that  time,  he  will  find  that  at  least  a 
dozen  Federalists  fought  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Barton  in 
both  campaigns,  and  that  Mr.  Barton's  speeches,  which  were 
always  of  a  highly  constitutional  and  academic  character,  such 
as  the  generaC  vublie  do  not  understand,  w  ere  by  no  means  the 
only,  or  even  the  most,  efficacious  influence  in  bringing  round 
the  public  mind  to  assent  to  the  great  partnership  of  the 
colonies.  To  speak  of  New  South  Wales  as  "the  most  queru- 
loi?s,  fractious,  and  conceited  of  the  colonies"  is  to  completely 
misrepresent  the  fads.  The  people  of  New  South  Wales  cer- 
tainly hesitated  more  than  any  other  colony  to  enter  into  the 
compact.  Already  she  had  over  a  period  of  years  overtaken 
Victoria  in  all  the  tests  of  national  progress — p()|)ulation. 
imports,  exports,  revenue,  ship-ping  entered  and  cleared— and 
distanced  her  to  the  extent  of  .50  per  cent,  or  more,  though 
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Victoria  had  35  years  before  been  aiica<i  ^to  a  like  percentiiRi'i 
of  New  Soutli  Wat'.es.  And  this  bad  been  done  undiT  a  s.vs- 
tem  of  freetrade.  while  Victoria  was  comniilted  for  so  many 
years  to  a  high  protective  tariff. 

Having  made  such  remarkable  comparative  progn-ss  uiid.  r 
a  system  of  freetrade,  having  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  coal  de 
posits  of  Australia,  having  a  railway  system  which  produces 
.50  per  cent,  more  net  income  than  that  of  Victoria.  Iiaving 
about  ten  times  as  much  unalienated  land,  the 
people  of  New  South  Wales,  who  did  not  all, 
and  do  not  all  even  to  this  day.  clearly  un- 
derstand the  limited  nature  of  the  partnership,  naturaKy  hesi- 
tated to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  younger  colonics  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  fall  in  line  with  the  high  tariffs  of  their 
neighbours.  And  it  was  only  becau.se,  and  when,  they  were 
assured  by  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  O'Connor  and  those  who  helped 
them  in  the  fight  that  the  fiscal  question  would  have  to 
compromised  for  a  time  that  they  finally  couse.nted.  by  a  small 
majority,  to  the  adoption  of  the  t'onstitution.  There  was 
nothing  'querutlous  or  conceited  or  fractioi.vs"  about  the  at- 
titude of  New  Soiuth  Wales,  but  only  the  natural  and  allowabl.^ 
element  of  self-interest  at  work. 

In  describing  the  several  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Mr. 
Hogan  resorts  to  story-book  phraseology  aaid  e.Naggeration. 
He  describes  Sir  John  Forrest  as  ''colossal  in  stature,  iras- 
cible of  temper,  autocratic  in  manner,  hasty  in  speech,  and 
intolerant  of  adverse  argument,"  which  is  nothing  more  or  le^s 
than  a  caricature.  Sir  John  Forrest  is  certainly  stout,  and 
his  voice  is,  in  public,  louder  than  that  of  most  men.  bi't 
in  conversation  he  is  amiaWe.  good-teniperiMl,  reasonable  and 
exceedingly  tolerant;  and  that  even  his  opponest  will  ad- 
mit. 

The  amusing  incident,  in  which  Sir  John  Forrest,  whilst 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
the  trans-continental  railway  proposal,  told  the  Hous<> — with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye — that  if  it  was  not  carried  out  the  West 
Australian  people  would,  he  believed,  break  away  from  the 
Constitution,  is  magnified  by  Mr.  Hogan  into  a  sensational 
episode.  The  whole  thing  was  treated  as  a  joke  by  every- 
body ;  and  if  Mr.  Hogan  had  only  known  "a  little  more"  he 
would  have  never  mentioned  it  in  a  serious  articte.  J'or 
Mr.  Hogan  to  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  concoct  his  alli- 
terative sentence  about  Sir  John  Forrest's  "bullying  bounce 
and  bli'ster"  is  so  much  wasted  ejiergy  ;  for  Sir  John  Forrest 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  good-natured  num- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hogan  is  entirely 
at  sea  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  pro- 
duce whatever  difference  in  political  calibre  there  may  be  bc^ 
tween  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  sizes  of  the  constituencies  had  very  little 
to  do  with  it;  and  certainly  if  they  did  that  difference  in  the 
method  of  election  did  not  lead  to  any  marked  difference  in 
"reliable  record,  high  character,  large  experience  in  pubhc 
affairs,   or  proved  capacity."     In  New  South  Wales  the  Free- 


trade  party  chose  five  of  the  nix  cundidates  because  they  wire 
Kood  fris'-i radii s.  uiid  were  ihuunbt  In  liiiw  ii  npuiaium  in 
I  lint  ri'specl.  liul  one  out  of  tin-  live  had  never  hi  ill  i^i 
I'urliament  before,  and  two  oiIhth  wen'  chosen  becwiKo  there 
Here  no  sure,  or  m-nrly  MiTe,  si-al»i  opi'ii  for  thi'm  in  Uie 
House  of  R  presenlativeH.  In  gm  eiisland  nearly  uU  Labour 
men  were  ehiwen  ;  in  West  Australia  lliree  out  of  the  MX  Imd 
never  been  in  Parliament  befon-.  and  wire  ^irnelically  un- 
known in  a   political  sense. 

Mr.  Ilogaii  8  ventures  upon  opinions  in  ngard  to  ih'  culti- 
viition  el  the  suuiir-cane  in  t^iiei  nslpiml  whiih  are  in  ilircct 
conflict  with  those  of  the  rccognisi  d  experts.  He  says,  in 
somewhat  balanced  phraseoiom' ;  'It  is  probably  true  that  a 
strong  and  hialUiy  white  man  can,  if  he  chooses,  work  as  well 
within  the  tropics  as  without,  provided,  etc."  Mr.  llog.iii 
adds:  "He  can,  but  he  won't."  an  representing  the  gen  ral 
sense  of  the  replies  to  Ills  own  eii(|uiries.  Hut  why  von't  he'! 
That  18  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Hogan  says:  -Because  ho 
pri'fers  to  be  overseer."  If  tliat  were  so  there  would  be  no 
obji>ction  to  the  blacks  for  the  work  which  the  white  man 
"won't"  do.  But  it  is  not  so.  Experts  agree  that  beyonU  a 
certain  latitude  the  white  man  cannot  do  the  work;  he  gives 
way  under  it.  and  collapses,  whilst  the  black  man  takes  it  as  a 
matter  of  course 

Again.-  on  the  subject  of  the  site  of  a  Federal  seat  of 
Government,  Mr.  Hogan  speaks  without  knowledge  of  the  ditti- 
whnt  -ought"  to  be  done  or  left  undone;  it  is  another  thing 
culties.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  who  is  looking  on  to  say 
to  .say  as  a  practical,  poli'ician  what  can  be  done  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  The  day  is  past  if  it  ever  existed — tor 
arguing  the  advantages  of  establishing  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment "ill  Sydney"  instead  of  -slowly  evolving  it"  from  the 
witleriHs-s.  Rightly  or  wrong'y,  wisil,.v  or  uMiwisel.v,  the 
colonies  have  always  been  jealous  of  one  anothrr  in  regard 
to  this  question.  By  a  struggle,  New  South  Wales  secnreil 
its  location  within  its  own  boundaries;  and  that  stis>ulation 
is  in  the  Constitution;  but  the  other  cclonii  s  have  as  a  set- 
off stipulated  for  the  100  miles 'limit ;  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  seat  of  Government  could  not  be  placed  in  Sydney 
so  as  to  occupy  ten  miles  square  without  making;  Federal  ter- 
ritory of  the  whole  of  that  city,  and  so  depriving  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  of  all  the  taxation  which  comes  from  one- 
third  of  its  i)opulation.  who  would  become  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  iastead  of  citizens  of  the  State.  Mr.  Hogan 
prob.Tbly  did  not  consider  ihLs  important  point.  Moreover, 
one  session's  experience  of  Melbourne  as  the  temporary  seat 
of  Parliament  has  clearly  demonstrates!  the  desirability  of  re- 
moving that  in.stitution  as  far  as  possible  from  the  undue  in- 
fluences of  a'.ocal  press.  There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Hogan's 
paper  that  is  equally  open  to  criticism.  It  has  many  u.seful 
^joints,  but  local  knowledge  makes  it  clear  that  a  writer 
needs  to  be  on  the  spot  to  paint  a  true  picture.  A  picture 
made  up  of  odd  sketches  worked  up  in  the  study 
is  invariably  full  of  inaccuracies  of  detail ;  and  in  a  political 
picture  of  a  community  these  defects  are  highly  important. 


Federal  Sapinas.  Wise  and  Uniuise. 


Tariff  Debate  —  Hat  Duties.—"  We  find  that  the 
duties  proposed  by  the  Government  range  from  37^  to  150  per 
cent.,  without  taking  into  account  the  import  charges,  which 
average  about  30  per  cent.  more.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  duties  on  hats  have  hitherto  ranged  from  Id 
to  25  per  cent.,  whilst  in  New  South  Wales  there  has  been  no 

•i^ty  ""^  ^^'■"  Mr.  Piesse. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  some  honourable  mem- 
bers opposite  is  that  if  they  say  a  thing,  put  it  upon  paper,  get 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  agree  to  it,  they  can  raise 
the  wages  of  the  community  to  any  point  they  please. 

^  Mr.  Hughes. 

O 

"We  want  a  dutr  for  the  same  reason  that  we  advocate  pro- 
taction  in  regard  to  a  great  many  other  industnes-viz..  tuat 


there  may  bo  fair  protection  against  conditions  which  obtain 

elsewhere."  ,,      „. 

Mr.  Kingston. 


■'I  cannot  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Treasurer,  who  prac- 
tically says  that  for  the  sake  of  helping  an  industry  in  which 
a  few  hundred  people  arc  engaged  he  will  act  to  the  detriment 
of  thousands  of  producers  to  whom  salt  is  almost   a  necessity.' 

Mr.  Sawyers. 
O 

MB.  THOMSON.—  The  boot  industry  is  larger  in  Sydnev 
than  in  Melbourne." 

SIR  Gi:ORGE  Tl  RNER.— "  No." 

MR  THOMSOX.— "  The  statistics  laid  upon  the  table  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  show  it  to  be  so."— Tariff  Debate, 
Boot  Duties. 
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SIR  GEOBGE  TURNER.— "I  propose  we  should  get  the  good 
thin<r  from  Australia,  and  not  import  it  from  Germany,  more 
ospecially  seeing  that  Germany  not  only  subsidises  the  steamers, 
hut  gives  a  bonus  on  the  salt." 

MR.  THOMAS.—"  Then  we  get  the  advantage.  If  the  Ger- 
mans gave  us  salt  for  nothing,  would  we  object?" 

SIR  GEORGE  TURNER.— "I  would  not  take  it.  I  won  d 
rather  have  the  salt  produced  by  our  own  people,  and  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  earning  money  to  spend  amongst  them- 
selves."— Tariff  Debate,  Salt  Duties. 


KANAKA  BILL  DEB.ATE.— "I  may  instance  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  not  on  a  plantation,  but  who  went  there  as  a  youth, 
:-.nd  grew  up  under  good  associations.  He  shed  bitter  tears  from 
very  fear  of  going  back  to  his  island.  He  was  never  so  happy  m 
his'life  as  he  had  been  with  a  good  fami!y  whom  he  was  serving. 
Is  it  fair  or  humane  to  compel  such  men  to  return?" 

Senator  Eraser. 

o 

"  This  fear  of  a  piebald  Australia  is  only  the  catch-penny  cry 
of  some  of  the  most  disreputable  newspapers  in  Australia.  It 
is  absolutely  unchristian.  Some  honourable  Senators  seem  to 
think  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  Christianity.  I  am  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  kanakas,  and  not  the  planters,  and  I  only 
want   to   sec  justice   done   between    man    and    man." 

Senator  Walker. 


"The  figures  show  that  out  of  9000  kanakas,  considerablv 
more  than  a  third  are  thrifty,  saving  men.  If.  when  they  have 
saved  a  little  money,  they  care  to  go  back  to  their  islands  with 
their  boxes  of  toys,  or  their  clothes,  or  tomahawks,  or  whatever 
they  like  to  buy,  let  them  go :  but  if  some  of  them  like  to  stav 
and  live  under  the  conditions  of  higher  civilisation  which  we 
have  taught  to  them,  and  want  to  be  permanent  labourers  in 
Queensland,  why  prevent  them?  Senator  McGregor  says,  'Let 
them  go  back  to  be  taught  by  the  missionaries.'  " 

Senator  Dobson . 


•■  We  have  looked  upon  the  Chinese  nation  as  a  singular  people, 
because  many  centuries  ago  they  built  a  great  wall  round  China 
to  keep  out  the  barbarians,  and  surely  if  we  could  have  a  legisla- 
tive wall  to  keep  out  the  barbarians  from  Australia,  this  m?a.sur> 
will  serve  that  purpose.  ...  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
British  Empire  could  have  extended  if  other  nations  had  adopted 
such  a  policy,  and  prevented  the  landing  of  any  Britisher  until 
he  had  been  put  through  his  facings  as  to  his  knowledge  of  some 

language  he  had  never  heard  of.' 

Senator  Neild. 


■'  Why  do  the  majority  of  the  kanakas  remain?  It  is  the  am- 
bition of  a  kanaka  when  he  returns  to  his  island  to  take  back 
a  box  filled  with  clothing  and  trumpery,  sold  to  him  at  a  very 
high  price    by  white  or  Chinese  residents." 

Senator  McGregor. 

"Whatever  a  man^s  colour  may  be,  if  he  behaves  himself  f 
think  we  have  no  right  to  derort  him.  Tliat  is  altogether  un- 
christian and  un-British." 

Senator  Walker. 
O 

"  My  view  of  the  proper  treatment  of  aliens  is  that  when  we 
have  allowed  them  to  come  in  voluntarily,  and  not  under  con- 
tract, as  in  the  case  of  kanakas,  we  should  not  differentiate  be- 
tween  them  and  our  own  people,  but  should  treat  them  as 
British  subjects." 

Senator  Playford. 
o 

"  A  great  deal  of  false  feeling  has  been  imported  into  this 
discussion.  Some  honourable  Senators  speak  of  th?  kanaka  traf- 
fic as  a  slave  trade.  Probably  there  are  instances  of  hardship, 
but  the  deportation  of  these  men,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
will  be  an  act  of  gross  cruelty.  Some  honourable  Senators  prate 
about  humanity  and  Christianity,  but  when  thev  are  called  upon 
to  put  their  professions  into  practical  form,  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  .  .  .  Are  thev  honest  when  they  s.ay  that  thev 
want  to  consider  the  question  from  a  humanitarian  and  Chris- 
tian point  of  view?" 

Senator  Gould. 


"It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  kanaka  introduced  as  a  child  was 
not  brought  in  under  the  Polynesian  Labourers  Act,  he  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  an 
alien  from  any  other  place." 

Senator  Drake. 


"I  am  amazed  to  find  any  human  being  agreeing  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  provision.  Do  honourable  Senators  wish  to  treat 
human  beings  worse  than  dogs?     Surely  that  is  not  state..iman- 

sUip.'' 

Senator  Eraser. 


"We  are  dealing  with  a  provision  which  is  to  apply  to  4000 
kanakas,  to  speak  of  them  alone,  who  have  been  in  Queensland 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  who  are,  so  to  speak,  acclimatised,  and 
who  have  become  accustomed  to  our  civilisation,  and  who  have 

^28.01)0  in  the  savings  bank.'' 

Senator  Symon. 
"  And  go  to  Sunday  school.  " 

Senator  Pearee. 


"  Yes.  My  honourable  friend,  I  am  sure,  does  not  mean  to 
sneer  at  that.  I  am  no  more  mealy-mouthed  than  he  is  on  sub- 
jects of  that  sort,  but  I  should  be  the  very  last  to  sneer  at  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  or  Sunday  school  people  who  have  done 
their  best  according  to  their  lights  to  in.stnict  these  people 
who  have  emerged  from  barbarism." 

Senator  Symon. 


"What  are  we  goiug  to  do  when  the  court  simply  makes 
an.  order  that  a  kanaka  shall  be  deported  who  has  been  for  one 
niontl.  out  of  employment?  This  is  a  sentence  of  banishment — 
it  may  be  to  some  unknown  country,  to  wilds  to  which  he  and 
his  ancestors  may  never  have  been  accustomed — upon  the  man 
whose  money  we  hold  in  our  savings  banks,  and  on  whom  we 
have  been  bringing  to  bear  the  main  forces  of  our  boasted  civili- 
sation. ...  It  will  be  a  monstrous  thing  if  this  clause 
remains  as  it  appears  in  the  Bill ;  it  will  be  a  blot,  for  which 
we  will  all  be  sorry,  upon  the  first  volume  of  the  statute-book  of 
this  Commonneilth.  ...  I  say  we  are  treating  them  un- 
der this  provision  worse  than  brute  beasts.  It  is  like  sendinEr 
cattle  that  have  innocently  trespassed  on  our  lands  out  on  to 
the  barren  roads.  We  would  not  treat  a  dumb  animal  in  such 
a  manner  aa  this  clause  proposes  to  empower  the  authorities 
to  treat  these  kanakas." 

Senator  Symon. 


"  Every  would-be  swell  has  a  kanaka  groom  and  a  kanaka 
coachman ;  in  fact,  the  late  Premier  was  fined  10s.  for  havins 
improperly  employ .■d  a  kanaka  coachman  on  his  premises.  The 
kanakas  are  doins  so  well  that  they  are  taken  up  and  made  the 
petted  boys  of  the  would-be  aristocrats  of  Brisbane.  They  dress 
considerably  better  than  the  average  working  man  in  Brisbane. 
In  South  Brisbane  alone  thej  have  two  very  nice  cricket  clubs, 
.ind  have  lately  formed  a  football  club,  and  I  believe  it  is  their 
intention  to  challenge  Tasmania." 

Senator  Dawson. 


"  Senator  Smith  si'.eaks  of  humanity.  Is  it  humanity  to  send 
back  to  a  state  of  barbarism  4000  kanakas  who  have  been  intro- 
duced ta  the  advantages  of  civilisation,  and  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  life  in  Queensland?  It  is  the  most  inhuman  propo- 
sition ever  put  forward  in  any  Legislative  Assembly.  It  would 
be  like  sending  the  whole  of  the  negroes  in  the  United  States. 
many  of  whom  are  highly  educated  and  accomplished  men,  back 
to  the  wilds  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa." 

Senator  Svmon. 


'•  The  intention  of  the  Bill  has  been  declared  over  and  over 
again  to  be  prohibition— prohibition  to  be  worked  out  under  a 
■device,"  to  use  the  langucge  of  the  Japanese  ambassador— viz., 
the  '  device  '  of  a  so-called  educational  test." 

Senator  Symon. 


"The  proprietors  of  some  of  the  hat  mills  in  Victoria  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  profits.  Tliey  have  been  paying  ID 
per  cent,  dividends,  they  have  d?frayed  the  cost  of  their 
machinery,  and  have  money  in  reserve.  The  duty  on  hats  has  re- 
sulted in  public  robbery." 

^ir  Wm.  McMillan. 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  say  tno  much  about  New  ,s„uth  Males  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  line  of  manufactured  goods  dealt  with  in 
this  Tariff  that  we  have  not  manufactured  in  that  State  without 
any  duty.    Surely  we  arc  all  the  same  people." 

Sir  VCm.  McMillan. 


"  I  believe  there  never  was  such  a  suicidal  action  as  that  of 
Victoria  in  attempting  to  impose  these  enormous  duties.  Wh;,t 
will  bo  the  result?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  New  South  Wales 
will  lie  fallow,  and  allow  Victorian  manufacturers  to  havo  the 
run  of  all  the  markets  of  Australia?  The  Victorians  by  favour- 
ing these  high  duties  are  simply  helping  to  introduce  a  compe- 
titor who  will  probably  run  them  out  of  the  market.  .  .  .  Bv 
imposing  these  high  duties,  however,  the  Victorians  are  making 
a  whip  for  their  own  backs,  because  they  will  be  forcing  New 
South  Wales  to  enter  into  some  of  these  exotic  industrFcs.' 

Sir  Wm.   McMillan. 


"It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  protectionists  the  admission 
that  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  people  here,  because  that  shows  that, 
having  listened  to  our  arguments,  they  have  been  converted  to 
our  point  of  view." 

Mr.  Conroy. 


"  \\i'  Clin  get  Rome  guide  iix  to  (he  ivntir,  uu  which  nil  induHtrv 
may  floiirisli  by  looking  outHidc  Vict<rria.  and  williuut  going  l<i 

New  South  Wali-H.  whoao  condilionH,  mi may  khv,  arc  cxcop- 

tional." 

Mr.    I*i<'Hw». 

"Why  not  tane  un  ocra.Hiiinal  trip,  iiiiiitally.  to  Niw  South 
Wales?" 

Sir  Wm.   McMillan. 

( I 

"  If  we  are  to  compete  BUccrMfully  with  lli<>  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  Great  llritain  and  i-U'whcre,  wc  HJiall  have  In  follow 
their  practice  of  renewing  the  mill  machinery  every  five  vcT>rn. 
and  incorporating  the  very  latcHl  iniproveincnt4.  This  will  in- 
volve the  employment  of  liirge  capital,  and  the  most  olficient 
managers." 

Mr.  WilkH. 

•'  The  wool-producer  who  sends  his  product  to  England  to  be 
manufactured  and  sent  back  has  to  pay  in  carriage  alone 
IJd.  per  lb.,  and  the  price  of  wo<il  at  the  present 
timo  at  our  doors  is  about  "d.  per  lb.,  so  that  there  is  a  natural 
protfction  of  at  least  25  per  cent." 

Mr.  Cruickshank. 


Books  of  the  moiKi). 


By  Evelyn   Dickinson. 


"  Anticipations,"  by  H.  G.  Wells  (Chapman  and  Hall,  6s.). 
The  fu.l  title  of  this  collection  of  essays — now  reprinted  from 
iho  "Fortnightly  Eevicw,"  where  they  have  been  appearing 
during  the  year — is  "  Anticipations  of  the  Reaction  of  Mechani- 
cal and  ScientifiG  Progress  upon  Human  Life  and  Thought." 
Human  lite,  in  the  year  2000,  has  become  entirely  "  scieutibc," 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  emotional  side  of  it,  all  the  religious  side, 
all  the  ambitious  that  have  iiisp.red  man  so  long  as  we  know 
mm  through  history,  any  hope  of  'glory,"  and  all  hope  of  im- 
mortality, are  eliminated.  When  one  has  finished  read- 
ing these  ingenious,  interesting  and  very  depressing  essays,  one 
asks  oneself  what  men  WiU  find  to  live  for  in  the  year  2U00. 
There  will,  we  are  told,  be  enormous  quantities  of  men,  Jor 
population  will  increase,  and  it  will  be  a  population  among 
whom  the  unexpected  never  happens,  for  their  lives  run  upon 
lines  and  according  to  laws  that  are  all  quite  well-known— to 
Mr.  Wells — lines  and  laws  that  never  vaiy.  The  world  of  that 
date,  we  gather,  will  be  a  "one-state"  world;  a  vast  republic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  of  course,  with  English  as  its  speech,  but  with 
some  recognition  of  French  ways  of  thought.  It  will  consist 
in  an  endless  series  of  cities  or  centres,  connected  by  admirable 
roads,  which  are  traversed  by  ceaseless  locomotives  of  some 
superlative  mechanical  sort.  There  will  be  no  crowding: 
society  will  be  markedly  divided  into  sets,  the  wealthy,  the 
artistic,  the  "  Abyss,"  the  sporting,  the  strictly  productive,  out 
tha  leaven  of  the  whole,  or,  (shall  we  rather  sayi  the  elect  of 
the  whole,  will  be  what  is  here  called  the  "  sober  engineering 
and  medical  sorts  of  people,"  who  do  their  duty  all  their  day*, 
and  have  moderately  large  families  without  any  rapture  or  any 
illusions,  and  go  their  ways  in  the  end  without  any  hope  what- 
ever of  anything  further.  "  Sin,"  prejudice,  and  glamour  have 
fallen  from  our  scheme  of  thought;  illness  will  be  discouraged 
(it  does  not  appear  what  the  "  mediciil  sort  of  people  "  are  to 
do,  unless  it  be  to  make  horrid  examples  of  the  sick);  the  unfit, 
who  constitute  what  is  called  the  Abyss,  will  be  encouraged  to 
d.e  out ;  and  a  "modest  suicide"  on  their  part  will  be  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  an  atonement  for  their  undesired  exist- 
once.  The  marriage  law  will  suffer  much  change ;  ties  of  kin- 
dred will  weaken,  but  the  whole  of  society  >vill  combine  to  pro- 
tect and  do  its  best  for  the  child,  who,  in  fact,  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  it«  parents.  The  centre  of  society,  in  short  and 
the  fine  flower  of  all  the  human  race,  which  it  has  needed  all 
the  centuries  to  produce,  will  6e  the  child  of  these  scnous  engi- 
neering and  medical  sorts  of  people,  who  will  be  born  into  this 
wide,  one-state  world,  where  he  will  find  no  inducement  what- 
ever to  live,  that  one  can  see,  after  the  age  of  forty,  or  it  may 
ba  -.%,  and  yet  surely  they  will  mature  early,  the.=e  men  and 


Women  without  illusion;  and  without  rosew  or  raptures,  witli- 
iiut  anibiiious  ur  hop.s,  one  would  s.iy  that  the  days  ol  "  tacdiuin 
vitao  "  would  not  b^'  long  a-coming.  That  any  man  should  lie 
fouud  seriously  to  propound  such  a  theory,  and  draw  such  a  pic- 
ture as  wo  have  here  is  its  own  refutation  of  both,  for  the  point 
of  view  is  quite  ridiculnusly  individual,  and  the  only  law  tnat 
it  teaches  is  the  law  of  the  force  of  individual  thought. 

"  lu  Tune  with  the  Infinite,"  by  Kalph  Waldo  Trine  (George 
Hell,  3i.  6i.).  In  sharjj  contrast  with  Wells'  "  Anticipations,  ' 
we  have  here  a  clear  and  attractive  utterance  of  that  new  Ameri- 
can gospel  which  is  now  finding  so  many  exponents  (often  very 
foolish  ones)  and  so  many  believers  (often  more  valiant  than  dis- 
creet). The  general  trend  of  modern  thought  is  sad  to  hope- 
lessness, as  science  proves  to  us  more  and  more  definitely  that 
we  are  essentially  an  agglomeration  of  physical  cells,  subject  to 
inviolate  physical  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  all  our 
pains  beyond  what  chemistry  aud  surgery  offer.  A  reaction 
from  tliis  point  of  view  is  coming  about  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  and  chiefly  by  the  preaching  of  these  Americans,  who 
declare  "  the  fault,  de.ir  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  our- 
selves, that  we  are  underlings."  "  The  mental  attitude  that  we 
take  towards  anything  deti-rmines  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent 
its  effect  upou  us,'  says  Mr.  Trine.  And  "courage  is  a  great 
invigoratiir, '  and  "fear  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul,"  and  the  body 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  mind.  Wc  can  make  or  mar 
ourselves;  and  our  lives,  for  bodily  health,  for  worldly  success, 
for  the  soul's  development,  are  in  our  own  hands.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  human  being,  bec.iusc  man,  if  he  will 
only  realise  it,  is  one  with  God.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  animal,  his 
strength  is  conditioned  in  all  directions,  and  the  best  he  can 
do  is  perhaps  what  Mr.  Wells'  "  anticipates,"  but  if  he  will  live 
in  the  spirit,  and  "allow  the  divine  life  to  flow  through  hiui 
unhindered."  he  can  literally  move  mountains.  The  whole  doc- 
trine is  ino.st  inspiriting,  and  wc  commend  this  presentation  of 
it  to  all  who  would  like  to  feel  just  something  better  or  more 
successful  or  happier  than  they  are.  Of  course  it  is  contained 
in  all  religions,  and  in  all  great  art.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
known  it — at  all  events  to  have  expounded  it !  Books  like  this 
c;\nnot  do  harm,  and  they  may  do  more  good  than  wc,  the 
uninitiated,  can  conceive. 

"  Wanderings  in  Three  Continents,''  by  the  late  Captain  Sir 
Bichard  Burton,  K.C.M.G.  Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  with  a  portrait  and  illustrations  (Hutchinson). 
Admirers  of  Burton,  who  will  have  read  all  that  relates  to  him, 
will  not  find  much  that  is  new  here.  It  is  evident  that  his 
niece,  who  wrote  that  fascinating  book,  "The  Beal  Sir  Richard 
Burton,"  took  certain  of  her  chapters   directly  from    the  MSS. 
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which  are  published  here.  These  relate  the  wonderful  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  the  explorer,  in  disguise  oi'  an 
Afghan  doctor,  deceived  the  very  elect  among  Mus.selnians,  and 
earned  the  right  of  wearing  the  green  turban  of  the  Hajji. 
Burton  himself,  we  learn,  considered  his  highest  achievement  to 
bo  his  expedition  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  when,  with  very  in- 
adequate means,  through  nearly  three  years  of  hardship,  he  per- 
severed to  the  discovery  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  His  description 
of  it  here  does  not  do  himself  justice,  but  he  was  always  one  to 
underestimate  his  own  achievement.  "  Honour,  not  honours ; 
deeds,  not  words,"  was  one  of  his  mottoes.  Yet  his  words  were 
many,  for  he  wrote  immensely,  but  his  deeds  were  more  and 
greater,  and  deserved  more  recognition  than  they  ever  received, 
for  one  side  of  Burton's  many-sided  genius  was  a  genius  for  mak- 
ing enemies. 

'■  The  Octopus :  A  Story  of  California,"  by  I-^rank  Norris 
(Grant  Richards,  6s.).  People  who  take  up  a  novel  to  beguile 
an  idle  hour  or  a  weary  one,  will  put  down  this  with  a-  sigh,  for 
it  is  very  hard  reading,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  for 
those  who  have  courage  and  leisure  to  persevere,  there  is  ample 
rewaid  in  a  remarkably  clever  and  original  work,  the  first,  we 
are  told,  of  a  Trilogy  of  the  Epic  of  the  Wheat,  which  is  to 
describe  the  production,  the  distribution  and  the  consumption 
of  the  wheat  of  America.  The  writer  is  evidently  aware  that 
ha  makes  serious  demands  on  his  reader's  attention,  for  he 
provides  a  list  (a  long  one)  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
novel,  also  a  map  of  the  district  described,  and  explains  that 
"  The  Octopus  "  deals  with  the  war  between  the  wheat-grower 
and  the  Railroad  Trust.  Our  sympathies  are  all  with  the  wheat- 
grower.  The  opening  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  whole. 
Magnus,  who  is  desperately  anxious  to  get  his  grain  carried 
before  imminent  rain,  returns  home,  and  sees  the  necessary 
machinery  on  the  train  by  which  he  has  come,  but  it  is  taken  on 
arbitrarily  to  a  junction  at  some  distance,  whence  it  will  be 
returned  in  the  course  of  luggage  train  long  after,  this  being 
the  rule  of  the  Trust,  in  order  to  secure  larger  charges.  W? 
find  a  poetic  justice  in  the  dreadful  and  dramatic  death,  among 
heaped-up,  stifling  grain,  of  Behrman,  the  railroad  agent. 
Somehow  it  recalls  to  mind  the  Rhine  legend  of  the  Mause- 
Thurm.  Annixter  is  a  most  interesting  character,  and  the  des- 
criptions of  Californian  scenery  are  excellent.  We  repeat  that 
the  book  is  hard  reading,  but  it  is  worth  reading,  if  only  as  a 
warning  of  what  tyranny  and  disaster  we  Britons  may  reach,  in 
a  commercial  way,  if  we  too  sincerely  flatter  American  methods. 
There  are  not  wanting  at  the  present  moment  those  who  fore- 
see that  we  ourselves  may  be  devoured  whole  by  the  octopus  of 
commercial  America. 

"  A  Modern  Antaeus,"  by  the  author  of  "  An  Englishwoman's 
Love-letters  "  (Murray,  6s.).  This  mysterious  writer  has  ap- 
peared again,  in  a  most  Meredithiau  guise.  We  have  here  a 
well-written  novel,  carefullj'  elaborated,  a  serious  psychological 
study,  which  demands  close  reading.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  very 
pretty  story,  and  its  profundities  would  be  less  profound  if 
they  were  not  written  in  that  curious  style  which  only  its  mas- 
ter, Meredith,  can  handle  intelligibly.  What  is  the  Hercules 
which  in  this  particular  instance  squeezes  the  life  out  of  an 
Antinous?  Is  it  what  is  called  Life — meaning  the  Seamy  Side: 
Is  it  unsympathetic  parents?  Tristram  Gavney  was  bom  an 
•'  incompris " ;  also,  apparently,  in  defiaace  of  present-day 
theories  of  tub'ferculdsis,  a  consumptive;  he  dies  at  twenty-one, 
with  regrets  wTiich  are  all  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  none  of 
his  own.  A  captious  reader  might  be  disposed  to  object  that 
we  are  treated  to  so  much  concerning  a  life  and  a  set  of  opinions 
that  wore  so  immature.  All  the  female  characters  are  attrac- 
tive ;  Lady  Petwyn  is  capital. 

"The  Old  Knowledge,"  by  Stephen  Gwynn  (Macmillan's  Colo- 
nial Library).  A  simple  romance  that  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
not  exciting,  but  well  written,  and  with  a  restful  tone  about  it 
tliat  is  uncommon.  "The  crow  and  the  sea-gull  follow  the 
plough  together,  but  when  did  they  mateT'"  This  is  the  moral 
of  the  tile,  so  far  a-,  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  moral,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  author  did  not  mairy  Millicent  and  Conroy  to  each 
other,  as  they  would  have  been  most  unsuited.  A  brisk  intelli- 
gent English  girl,  merely  attracted  by  the  uulikeness  of  a  fer- 
vid Celtic  mystic,  would  have  been  an  unhappy  wife  to  him, 
and  he  a  desperate  husband:  but  she  would  agree  very  well  with 
her  Frank.  There  is  little  here  of  what  we  call  Irish  humour, 
but  some  gentle  melancuoly,  and  the  style  of  the  whole  has  the 
fineness  and  smoothness  that  mark  the  essayist  rather  than  the 
novelist.  As  for  "  The  Old  Knowledge,''  it  is  described  as  that 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge — "a  knowledge  of  the 
power  and  the  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  human  soul." 


•'  My  Brilliant  Career,  by  Miles  Franklin,  with  a  preface  by 
Henry  Lawson  (^Blackwood,  6s.;.  The  first  characteristic  of  this 
tale  is  its  evident  genuineness,  and  the  second  is  the  evident 
youth  of  the  writer.  The  preface  tells  us  what  is  very  plain— 
thab  she  is  a  New  South  Welsh  girl  (probably  more  or  less  her 
own  hero'me),  who  knows  from  experience  most  of  what  she 
describes.  It  is  rather  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  re- 
commend such  to  an  Au=traliau  public,  but  the  book,  written  in 
good,  unmitigated  Australian  siaiig,  with  immense  "  go,"  .and 
the  unregulated  fervour  of  a  first  production,  has  considerable 
attractive  power.  The  longings,  the  raptures,  the  rages,  the 
vanities,  are  all  real — reality  is  its  chief  point.  To  quote  the 
preface :  "  Tuc  descriptions  of  bush  life  and  scenery  are  startling- 
ly  real,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  book  is  true  to  Aus- 
tralia— the  truest  I  ever  read."  We  wish  the  little  bush  writer 
01  it  not  quito  so-  many  aamirers  as  her  heroine,  but  much 
good  fortune    in  a  world  that  is  not  all  bush,  nor  all  bitterness. 

"The  Eagle's  Heart,'  by  Hamlin  Garland  (Heinemann,  Colo- 
nial Library).  A  tale  of  adventure,  breezy,  spirited,  full  of  the 
feeling  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  wild  life  of  man  among  un- 
tamed nature.  Harold  Excell,  the  hero,  is  a  proper  hero  of  the 
old  sort;  his  popular  name  of  "  Black  Mose  "  tells  us  this  with- 
out further  cemment.  He  is  simple,  silent,  untamably  brave,  an 
invincible  rough-rider,  a  deadly  shot.  The  scene  is  laid  in  and 
about  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "  He  turned  his  face  to  the  west. 
Tuero  the  wild  creatures  dwelt;  there  were  the  beings  who 
knew  nothing  of  books  oi  towns  or  toil.  There  life  was  governed 
by  the  ways  of  the  wind,  the  curve  of  the  streams,  the  height 
of  the  trees.  There,  just  over  the  edge  of  the  plains,  the  moun- 
tains dwelt,  waiting  for  him."  We  are  most  of  us  barbarians  at 
heart,  and  to  us  who  know  too  much  of  books  and  towns  and 
toil,  this  well-written,  wind-swept,  elemental  romance  will  be 
very  welcome  and  suggestive.  There  is  a  strong  love  interest  of 
an  inspiring  kind,  and  Mary  Yardwell's  song  will  linger  in  our 
memory  as  it  lingered  in  Harold's.  Him  it  haunted  through  all 
his  wander-years:  — 

"  If  I  were  a  voice,  a  persuasive  voice, 

I  would  travel  the  whole  earth  through; 

I  would  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  light. 

And  speak  to  men  with  a  gentle  might. 

And  tell  them  to  be  true  . 

If  I  were  a  voice." 

The  song  brought  her  wild  lover  finally  to  Chicago,  and  there  the 
Eagle  Heart  broke,  and  the  great  strength  was  subdued  by  the 
cruelty  and  the  crowd  of  the  hideous  city — but  the  end  is  right 
enough.  The  writing  is  direct  and  easy  to  read,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  book  strongly. 

"  Manasseh :  A  Romance  of  Transylvania,"  by  Dr.  Maurus 
Jokai,  translated  by  Percy  F.  Bicknell  (Bell's  Colonial  Library). 
Jokai's  name  becomes  better  known  to  the  British  public  year 
by  year.  His  style  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  and  he  treats  of 
life  in  lands  so  different  from  our  own  that  his  works  are  always 
an  agreeable  change.  We  find  here  quite  the  romantic,  not  to 
say  melodramatic,  tone  which  we  expect  when  we  read  of  things 
that  take  place  between  Vienna  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  A 
capital  tale  tor  a  railway  journey. 

■'  The  Glowworm,"  by  May  Bateman  (Heinemann,  6s.).  Good 
writing,  and  a  pleasant  touching  of  many  subjects,  not  too 
deeply. 

"  The  Image-breakers,"  by  Gertrude  Dix  (Heinemann's  Colo- 
nial Library).  A  clever  novel,  dealing  chiefly  with  strenuous 
life  in  London  to-day. 

"Nell,  a  Tale  of  the  Thames,"  by  Heather  Bigg,  F.R.C.S. 
(Kegan  Paul,  5s.).  A  novel  in  verse,  or  rather,  part  of  a  novel, 
for  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
second  volume  of  a  trilogy.  The  verse,  Iambic,  decasyllabic, 
with  the  rhyming  couplet  at  the  end  of  the  irregular  paragraphs, 
runs  smoothly,  and  is  pleasant  to  read.  The  passages  that  deal 
with  Thames  scenery,  and  the  breaking  spring,  are  very  obser- 
vantly done.  The  volume  certainly  needs  a  sequel,  for  the  tale 
it  tells  is  a  painful  one. 

■'Dreams  and  their  Meanings,"  by  Horace  Hutchinson  (Long- 
mans, 9s.  6d.).  A  book  that  gives  no  new  suggestion  and  no 
instances  more  striking  than  a  great  many  that  indirectly  or 
directly  are  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  It  may,  however,  lie 
news  to  some  that  we  are  supposed  to  dream  all  the  time  wo 
sleep,  and  the  more  sound  the  sleep,  the  more  vivid  the  dream, 
as  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  we  are  suddenly 
awakened  from  deep  sleep,  we  find  ourselves  dreaming  with  pecu- 
liar c'eirness.     That  most  persons  dream  sometimes  of  falling. 
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and  some  persons  eometimes  of  flying,  that  some  dreams  ar. 
premonitory,  and  some  telepathic,  has  bscn  stated  again  and 
;'gain,  and  the  author  here  offers  us  no  solution  of  any  of  tlu' 
mystery. 

"Tales  of  a  Dying  Race,"  by  Alfred  II.  Grace  (lliatto  and 
\Vindu5,  3s.  6d.).  Most  of  these  Maori  tales  have  alre.idy  ap- 
peared in  the  Sydney  "  Bulletin." 

■'  Mexico  as  I  saw  It,"  by  Mrs.  Aleo  T^vcedie,  illustrated  (Hiirsi 
and  Blaokett,  21s.).  A  vivacious  and  readable  account  of  a  very 
interesting  country. 

•■  Letters  from  John  Chinaman  "  (Johnson,  Is.). 

"The  Case  for  the  Factory  Act«,"  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb 
(Grant  Richards,  2s.).     Carefully  and  intelligently  put. 

"  The  Muking  of  a  Marchioness,"  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  Uurnett 
(Macmillans  Colonial  Library).  A  charming  story,  very  touch- 
ing, simply  and  gracefully  written.  Emily  Fox-Seton  is  a  lov- 
able creature,  a  thoroughly  nice  woman,  and  nothing  more.  She 
was  much  too  good  for  her  husband,  but  she  did  not  think  so, 
and  the  writer  has  had  the  kindness  to  leave  her  quite  happv, 
which  was  what  all  of  us  must  wish, 

"Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir,"  by  "  Zack  "  (Methuen,  (is,),  A 
collection  of  seven  short  stories  of  varying  length,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  English  West  country.  Those  who  hav,> 
admired  "  Za<k's  "  previous  work  will  not  need  to  be  to'd  that 
these  are  very  clever  and  humorous,  with  a  humour  that  is  both 
grave  and  gay.  The  way  in  which  they  arc  told  by  Zack,  th.- 
countryman,  himself,  with  all  the  long-windedness  of  the  rustic 
and  his  shrewdness  and  observation,  is  not  the  least  clever  thing 
about  tlicm.  We  feel  that  they  are  true  to  life,  the  general 
topsyturviness  and  voicelessness  and  haphazard  of  life  as  we  see 
it  always  among  the  uneducated. 

"The  Sovrane  Ilcrb."  a  History  of  Tobacco,  by  \V.  A.  Pcnn 
(Grant  Richards,  6s,),  This  book  should  have  a  large  sale,  for 
it  is  a  compendium  of  information  on  its  subject,  most  easily 
and  enthusiastically  told  One  would  think  that  the  writer  be- 
lieved his  Sovrane  Herb  to  be  the  source  of  all  comfort,  a 
panacea  for  all  human  ills.  Man  or  woman,  old  or  young,  early 
or  late,  smoke  !  And  smoke  strong  !  That  would  seem  to  be  his 
serious  advice  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He  does  indeed  suggest 
that  he  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  over-smoking,  but  he  re- 
commends for  this  the  heroic  remedy  of  more  smoking.  It  is 
a  case  of : 


vana  tobacco  into  u  fcrnienling  h<-ii|>  of  (icriuan-growii  Icjif,  the 
latter  became  in  all  r.-npectM  an  the  bii.t-|rr..wn  Huvunu  leaf 
■  •  .  A  patent  for  I  ho  flavourini;  of  toliacco  in  thiK  way  lian 
been  taken  out  in  Germany,  and  HmokerH  are  proniiHed  the  fiiicHt 
brandd  i.f  tobiiceo,  flavoured  by  micrubcM  to  order,  at  nominal 
prices.  •    This  will  be  good  new*  for  Hmokem. 


Some  time  sinco  a  committoe  was  formi'd  at  the  I'laygoerH' 
Club,  which  undertook  to  rend  the  plays  of  "  the  great  Fnread,  ' 
and  to  Hele<t  the  brnt  of  thein.  and  arrange  a  matinee  f.ir  itH 
production.  About  four  hundred  n-jected  playH  were  nubmittvd 
for  judgment.  Out  of  tlicHu  the  best  was  d.xlarcd  to  Iw  one  by 
a  young  writer.  Miiw  Netln  Syrett,  call.-d  "A  Modern  Lov.  - 
storj'."  We  hear  that  it  in  a  light,  feminine  play,  criHp  and 
entertaining,  and  with  no  sort  of  problem  in  it.  It  ia  to  be  pro- 
du<-ed  at  the  .St.  James'  Theatre,  and  Mr,  (Jeorge  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Busrbohni  Tre.>  will  be  in  the  caste.  We  congratulate 
Miss  ,Syrett,  and  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  the  play. 

The  coming  woman  publisher  is  now  declared  to  be  .Miss  Flo- 
rence White,  a  journalist  well-known  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 
She  is  an  Englishwoman  of  much  ejiergy  and  good  sense.  She 
is  prepared  to  publish  any  kind  of  literary  work.  Her  office  will 
bo  in  London,  but  the  printing  will  probably  be  done,  as  it  can 
bo  more  cheaply  done,  in  Edinburgh.  Miss  White  is  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  I  iiitetl  States,  to  study  the  ways  of  publish- 
ing and  all  that  appertiics  to  it   there. 


Much  comment  has  of  course  been  caused  by  the  violent  pro- 
Hoer  sympathies  of  that  violent  Imperialist,  the  editor  of  the 
•'Review  of  Reviews,"  and  many  have  wondered  whether  the 
sales  of  his  review  have  been  affected  by  his  opinions.  We  learn 
indirectly  that  his  sales  are  not  much  the  less,  but  that  the 
advertisement  sheets  show  a  marked  unpopularity. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Empress  Frederick."  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  "  The  Quar- 
terly." Rumour  siys  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which 
wa3  responsible  for  the  admirable  i>nonymous  article  on  Queen 
Victoria  in  April  last,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  neither  case  will 
the  authorship  be  made  public. 


"  The  sad  it  makes  glad,  and  the  grave  it  makes  gay. 
And  so  let  us  all  go  a  smoking  to-day." 

He  tells  us  the  history  of  tobacco,  from  its  discovery  and  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  its  chemical  history  from 
the  moment  of  its  being  sown  to  the  moment  of  its  consump- 
tion. Pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoke  statistics,  the  hygiene 
of  tobacco,  and  the  couimercial  details  of  it,  are  all  in  this 
mo.lerate  volume,  and  they  are  very  amusing  rrading.  We  arc 
told  that  to-day  the  adulteration  of  tobacco  may  be  said  practi- 
cally to  have  ceased,  also  that  "  the  prospects  of  New  .South 
Wales  in  its  culture  are  regarded  by  experts  as  .second  to  none 
its  hitherto  poor  flavour  being  largely  due  to  inexperience  and 
faulty  methods  of  curing,"  "The  fragrance  of  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oninipiP.sent  and  omnipotent  microbe.  The  Ha- 
vana flavour  is  produced  by  bacteria  indigenous  to  Cuba,  that  of 
Manila  by.  a  Filipinos  microbe,  while  Virginia,  Turkish,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  tobacco  are  the  work  of  other  microbes."  "  By 
in^rcd'iciug  the  bacteria  discovered  in  the  fermentation  of  Ha- 


In  connection  with  the  delightful  life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
which  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
t!io  article  by  his  friend,  W,  E.  Henley,  which  is  published  in 
the  Christmas  issue  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Magazine.  '  Mr.  Henlev 
says,  with  some  temper,  that  Balfour's  Stevenson  is  Stevenson, 
not  as  he  w.is,  but  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be.  Other  people 
say  that  Mr.  Hen'ey  is  of  a  somewhat  iconoclastic  temper,  and 
that  much  must  be  conceded  to  the  point  of  view  of  an  invalid 
poet. 


The  publishing  world  has  never  been  more  busy  than  this 
season;  the  output  ol  works  of  all  sorts  has  been  such  that  the 
reviewers  have  been  hard  pressed  to  keep  pace  with  it.  "  A 
Modem  Antaeus,"  by  the  author  of  "  .\n  Englishwoman's  Love- 
Lettcrs,"  has  disappointed  many,  but  this  it  probably  will  do, 
that  those  much  discussed  lovr-lctters  will  no  longer  be  attri- 
buted to  the  author  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  for  no  man, 
not  even  an  Irishman,  cin  go  on  writing  posthumous  works  for 
ever. 


federal  l)umour.  Conscious  and  Unconscious. 


(Vide  "  Ha 

"  People  do  not  generally  poke  fun  at  me  without  beiug  found 
out."  Senator  McGregor. 
o- 

"When  I  am  not  helping  the  Government  to  do  right,  I 
am  helping  them  not  to  do  wrong."  Senator  Pulsford. 

"  We  shall  never  mane  .\ustralia  absolutely  white,  but  we  sha'l 
wipe  away  some  of  the  stain  by  passing  the  Bill  (Kanaka)  as  pro- 
posed."                                ■  Senator  Playford. 
o 

Debate  re  Duty  oh  Tiotjed  Milk. — "  Remember  still,  tJjat 
this  advance  guard  of  civilisation,  these  bush  workers  and  pio- 
neers, endure  privations  of  which  you  pampered  city  dwellers 
have  not  the  faintest  conception.  .  They  have  no  theatres,  no 
public  gardens  no  museums,  no  national  gallery,  no  great  pub- 


nsard.") 

lie  library  to  which  they  may  resort  for  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion. For  them  no  fountains  play  on  grassy  lawns,  no  trains  on 
sweltering  days  run  at  cheap  rales  to  breezy  mountain  latitudes 
or  to  cool  seaside  resorts." 

Mr.   Mahon. 

'  All  the  members  from  Western  Australia  appear  to  be  at  one 
upon  this  matter.  One  rises  to  speak,  and  the  others  cheer  him, 
while  he  draws  the  gloomiest  picture  of  the  pioneer  seated  on  his 
deserted  log,  sighing  before  his  expiring  bush  fire,  and  reflect- 
ing how  evil  Federation  has  been  in  that  he  is  being  taxed  more 
on  his  preserved  milk  than  he  was  before.  He  is  not  so  taxed. 
I  may  tell  honourable  members  that  I  am  getting  a  little  bit 
sick  of  hearing  the  pioneers  claimed  for  only  on"  State." 

Mr.   Kingston. 
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"I  was  twenty  years  in  tlio  bnsli,   r.nil  never  saw  condensed 

milk." 

Sir  John  Forrest. 

— O 

"  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  admission  that  Victoria,  although 

the  population  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  adjoining  .State. 

uses  considerably  less  soap." 

Mr.  Conroy. 

"■What  are  ruohings?" 

An  Honourable  Member. 
"A  kind  of  'frill,'  which  honourable  members  sometimes  put 
on  here." 

Sir  George  Turner. 


"  The  richer  the   man   the  legs  he   buys   of   Australian-made 
goods."  Mr.   Mauger. 


"  I  do  not  support  deception  of  any  kind.     At   any  rate,   as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  sell  nothing  but  Australian  hats,  made 
by  union  labour."  Mr.   Mauger. 
o 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  better  educated  these  (kanaka)  people  arc 
the  more  undesirable  citizens  of  Australia  they  most  undoubtedly 
will  he.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalistic  class  that  these 
people  should  be  permitted  to  enter,  but  against  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes."  Senator  Stewart. 


"If  honourable  members  were  to  look  forward  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  next  election,  when  probably  the  women  will  have 
votes,  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  impose  a  tax  upon  articles 
so  largely  used  by  the  feminine  portion  of  the  community." 

Mr.  Conroy. 
o 

Mr.  Glynn  has  said  that  in  Victoria  wc  are  not  able  to  pro- 
duce a  h.at  of  etjual  value  to  that  imported;  bu't  I  ask  him  to 
look  at  the  hat  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  and  tell  me  of  any 
place  in  Sydney  where  he  could  get  a  better  article  for  half-a- 

guinea." 

Mr.   Mauger. 


"  Consumers  do  not  benefit  where  the  market  is  free,  though 
I  believe  the  importers  benefit,  and  therefore  they  are  anxious  to 

have  the  duties  as  low  as  possible.'* 

Mr.  Tudor. 

ME.  JOSEPH  COOK.— "Can  the  honourable  member  toll  nie 
why  these  h.ats  are  not  branded  as  Australian  ?" 

MR.  MAUGER. — "  Because  there  are  too  many  unpatriotic 
men  in  Australia  who  prefer  to  support  Italian  workmen.  Tlierc 
are  now  hundreds  of  dozens  of  .\ustralian-made  hats  sold  as 
English  hats." 

MR.  MAHON.— "Is  it  fair  to  the  buyer  that  he  should  be  de- 
luded ?" 

MR.  MAUGER. — "  The  buyer  is  not  deluded  in  any  way." 
MR.  MAHON.— "Ho  is,  if  he  thinks  he  is  buying  an  English 

hat,  and  he  is  sold  an  Australian  hat." 

MR.  MAUGER. — "  It  is  his  own  ignorance,  folly,  and  preju- 

dica  that  deludes  him,  if  he  is  deluded  at  all." — Tariff  Debate 

on  Hats. 

"  The  higher  you  go  on  the  social  scale,  the  greater  the  pre- 
judice against  everything  Australian." 

Mr.   Mauger. 


"  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Australia  are  quite  ab'e  to  keep 
out  coloured  races.  With  a  million  able-bodied  men,  each  armed 
with  a  rifle,  no  people,  whether  Indians,  Japanese,  or  Chinas 
men,    would    dare'  to    set   foot     on     this     continent." 

Senator    Stewart. 

O 

"  I  had  an  attack  of  incipient  sunstroke  when  playing  in  a 
cricket  match  in  the  district,  on  New  Tear's  Day,  in  1866.  Even 
though  one  played  under  a  big  cabbage-tree  hat,  the  heat  was 
very  consider.able.  The  match  was  between  two  bachelor  estab- 
lishments, and  the  very  names  they  gave  themselves  convey  an 
idea  of  the  heat.  One  of  the  establishments  was  called  '  Purga- 
tory/ and  the  other  '  Agapemone.'  " 

Senator  Walker. 

TALKING  AGAINST  TIME— TARIFF  DEBATE.— "We  are 

brought  face  to  face  here  with  certain  concrete  facts,  and  the 
whole  situation  amounts  to  this:  Ton,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not 
wish  to  be  where  you  ar  \  and  we  do  not  want  to  he  here,  and 
the  question  I  submit  is,  why  are  we  all  here?" 

Mr.  Hughes. 


TALKING  AGAINST  TIME.—"  The  re-i-sons  why  the  Chair- 
man should  leave  the  chair  can  be  grouped  under  four  heads — 
first,  fiscal ;  secondly,  financial ;  thirdly,  personal ;  and,  fourth- 
ly, political.  There  are  many  subdivisions,  which  I  shall  ex- 
plain as  I  proceed." 

Mr.  Wilks. 


"  It  must  further  be  realised  that  35  years  is  a  short  time  in 
the  existence  of  an  industry,  and  a  mere  trifle  in  the  history 
of  a  nation.  After  the  Australian  industry  has  been  protected 
for  about  500  years,  as  it  was  in  England,  it  will  be  fair  to  talk 
about  a  reduction." 

Mr.  Crouch. 

"  The  free-traders  came  into  Parliament  to  try  to  make  the 
poor  richer,  or,  at  least,  to  reduce  their  burdens." 

Mr.  Conroy. 


Prize  Story. 


L'niteh  Ai'STKALiA  ott'ei's  each  month  a  prize  of 
Two  Guineas  for  the  best  oi-ij^nnal   unpuhlished 
Australian  Story  by  an  Australian  writer 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  now  dr  /didiii',  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  a  sealed  envelope,  Avith  a  like  designa- 
tion.    Seals  will  not  be  broken   until  awards  ai-e  made 
Address :     "  The    Editor,    United    Austr.\lia,    Equitable 
Building,  Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Story." 
CONDITIONS. 
The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the   prize,  and 
the  United  .Australia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,   is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Story,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  story  must  be  in  the  liands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  tor  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  stories  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  story  must  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contiiiii 
ess  than  three  thousand  words. 

Prize  Photograph. 

United  Australia  offers  each  month  a  prize  of 

One    Guinea   for  the  best  original   unpublished 

Photograph  of  Australian  scenery 

Competitors  must  adopt  a  noin  ih  jtliimr,  and  forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made     Address : 

'  The    Editor,    United    .\ustralia,    Equitable   Building, 

Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Photograph." 


CONDITIONS. 

The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  iiwarding  the  prize,  and 
the  UsiTKi)  Australia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Photograph,  with  .sole  right  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  competing  photograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor 
not  later  than  the  .5th  of  the  particular  month  tor  the  prize  of  which 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  be  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 

The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  in  size  half-plate. 

Prize   Poem. 

United  Australia  offers  each   month  a  prize  of 
One   Guinea   for  the  best  original  unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  now  ci  ■  plainc,  and   forward 

name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 

Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made      Address  : 

"  The     Editor,    United    Australia,    Equitable    Building, 

Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem  " 

CONDITIONS. 

The  EdiBor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Australia  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd..  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,  with  the  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  competing  poem  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  nmst  not  exceed  thirty  lines. 
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Down   a   Shaft. 

PRIZE    POEM    OF    THE    N.S.W.   I,[TERARY  AND    DEBATING    UNION.      1!K)1    COM  IM-TITION. 

BY  G.    A.    McKAY,    N.S.W. 


A    turn   at    the    windlass   over    the    shaft, 

And   they   swung    into   space; 
Dick   drew   in    his    hDnd    and    cjuietly    lau;,'hed, 

While    the   other    man's   face 
Threw    ofT  the   shadow   of  fear    that    lay 
Like   a   brooding   ghost   in    his    eyes    that    day. 

The   drills   were   out   and    the   charges    laid, 

And    the    fuses    lit ; 
The    signal   given — at   once   obeyed    - 

They    had    but    to    sit 
While    the   sinewy   arms   of   the   surface    men 
Drew   them   up   and   out    to   the    light   again. 

Five    feet— ten    feet — fifteen    to   the    light. 

Then    the   rope   grew  taut  : 
The   cage    was  jammed    in    its    upward    flight — 

In    the    timber   caught: 
The    winding   stopped  :     the    men    held    breath, 
Expecting   the   shot   that    was   certain    death. 

Dick    turned   to   the   other.     "  Look,    mate,"    he   said, 
"  I'm   going   below — it's   the   only    way  ; 

The    fuses   may    last,    but    I'm    much    afraid 
We'll    see   no   more  of  the    light   of  day. 

If  you    do   come   through,   you   can    tell    the    wife 

I    thought   of  her    to   the   end   of   life." 

Hands    loosed,    at    the   foot   of   the   shaft    he    fell, 

A  jar    at    the   knees — but    the    bones   were    whole  ; 

And    there,    like    the   smouldering    fires   of   hell. 
Before   the   eyes   of  an   outcast    soul. 

The   fuses   burned — relentless — slow, 

A    minute   only    remained    to   go. 

The    time    was   brief,    but   he   won    the   game  : 
The    stake — his   life,    and    his   mate's   above. 

"  You    would,"    he   protested,   "  have   done    the  same 
For   the    sake   of   life,    or,    perhaps,    of   love. 

And    'tis    better,    I    reckon,    to    fight    to    the   end, 

And    bear    whatever    the    Fates    may   send." 

Be   sure    he    was   right — and    I    like   to    think 

Of  a   man.    when    his   fisjhting   chance   comes  by. 

Who   doesn't    stand    doubtfully    there   on    the    brink, 
But   boldly    determines    to   do   or  to   die. 

The    hazard    is    worih   it — whatever    befal 

And   you    answer.    Here!     if   the   high    Gods    call. 


Federal  flmcnitics- 


(Vide  "  Hansard.") 

ALL-NIGHT  SIITING— TARIi'F  DEBATE.—"  Look  at  thu  silenb  when  wo  find  fliat   parochialism   and   provincialism   pre- 

iippearance  of  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs.     He  is  ab-  dominate  hero  to  an  extent  that  is 'unworthy  of  a  oattlc-yardr' 

solutely  worn-out.     He  has  a  look  of  absolute  apathy,  in  which  At  the  present  time  we  are  the  butt  of  all  the  European  nations, 

there  is  not  a  g-leam  of  that  intelligence  which  usually  distin-  and  the  sorrow  of  Great  Britain.    Britannia  is  sorrowing  for  the 

guishes  him.    Tliere  is  no  bobbing  up  and  down  as  is  usual  with  Commonwealth   Parliament.      I   know    what    will    happen    very 

hira  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.    There  is  no  twitching  ot  shortly.     There  will  bo  such  a  tornado  of  disgust  provoked  that 

the  face;  no  movement  of  the  hands  auch  as  we  usually  see.     He  every  State  will  wish  to  separate  from  the  Federation.     .     .     . 

ha,s   absolutely   collapsed."  ^^p  :""«  making  ourselves  the  jest  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Sir  Wm.  McMillan.  ^^^8  talk  about  the  great  nation  which  Australia  is  to  be  in  the 
() future,  of  her  sea-girt  shore,  and  of  one  people  with   one  dos- 

MORNIN'G  AFTER  ALL-NIGHT  SITTING— TARIFF  DE-  tiny 
RATE. — •■  Are  we,  after  coming  thousands  of  miles,  to  remain  Mr.  Macdooald-Patersou. 
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MR.  JOSEPH  COOK, 
levant   eloquence." 


I  rise  to  interrupt  tliis  How  of  irre- 


"  Ne-.v  Soutli  Wales  claims  to  be  the  mother  State,  but  her 
representatives  have  given  evidence  of  the  fact  that  if  she  is 
the  oldest,  she  is  also  the  most  foolish.  The  New  South  Wales 
party  in  this  House  seem  to  think  that  they  represent  not  only 
Australia,  but  the  .Southern  Hemisphere." 

Mr.  Macdonald-Paterson. 


■  The  honourable  member  for  Laanecoorie  occupied  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  exposing  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tion of  parties  in  this  House,  and  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Brisbane  occu])iecl  a  similar  time  in  delivering  the 
most  extraordinary  lecture  as  to  the  character  and  attitude  of 
thia  Parliament  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  listen  to." 

Sir  Edward  Braddon. 

"  The  Postmaster-General  must  be  in-sane,  or,  to  use  another 
phrase,  suffering  from  brain  fag,  to  make  such  a  proposition." 

Senator  Neild. 

O 


''I  can  assure  Senat  ir  Neild  that  I  am  not  mad,  although  1 
am  greatly  amazed  at  his  extraordinary  argument." 

The  Postmaster-General. 


"  I  hope  honourable  members  will  hesitate  before  they  agree 
to  vote  with  the  hopeless  iconoclasts  opposite." 

Mr.   Crouch. 


"The  Postma.^ter-Gcneral  is  admirable  in  assertion,  but  he 
reminds  me  sometimes  of  th?  old  judge,  who  said  to  the  young 
jtidge ;  'My  son,  give  your  judgment,  but  do  not  give  your  rea- 
sons.' The  reasons  given  by  the  honourable  and  learned  Sena- 
tors for  deporting  from  a  country  persons  whose  presence  there 
is  objectionable  no  more  applies  to  this  clause  than  does  the 
price  of  bath-bricks." 

Senator  Neild. 


-O- 


"  It  is  all  very  well  for  Senator  Symon  to  say  that  we  are 
here  to  legislate  for  Australia,  and  that  we  should  consider 
Australia  and  do  exactly  what  we  wish.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
are  never  tired  of  boasting  of  our  connection  with  the  Empire.  ' 

Senator  O'Connor. 


"I  listened  with  some  attention  to  Senator  Symon,  whose  ar- 
guments have  very  grievously  disappointed  me.  I  think,  if  I 
may  be  a'lowed  to  use  the  expression,  that  he  has  really  played 
the  Australian  Jingo." 

Senator  Dobson. 


"  The  horonrable  gentleman  (Sir  Wm.  Lyne^  has  been  a  poli- 
tician all  his  life,  but  he  never  understood  the  principles  of 
government." 

Sir  Wm.   McMillan. 

"  I  have  been  for  over  21  years  in  politics,  and  so  whatever  my 
shortcomings  in  politics  I  have  been  fairly  successful;  I  can- 
not say    the  same   of   the   honourable  member.  ' 

Sir  Wm.   Lyiie. 


SENATOR  ERASER.— "Tlie  honourable  Senator  will  find 
that  that  is   correct  before  he  dies." 

SENATOR  McGregor.— "If  I  were  as  young  a  man  as  1 
wan  when  I  was  working  for  Senator  Eraser,  I  w^ould  go  nj) 
north  for  the  bonus  at  once.  I  was  working  harder  for  the 
honourable  Senator  than  I  should  have  to  work  up  there." 

SENATOR  ERASER.—  '  i  hope  that  I  was  a  good  master." 

SENATOR  McGREGOE.— '  The  honourable  Senator  never 
did  anything  to  me,  because  I  always  did  my  work." 

Debate,  Kanaka  Bill. 


"  Tlie  most  provincial  note  I  have  ever  heard  in  this  Chamber 
was  struck  to-day  by  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs.  He 
made  a  speech,  begging  for  consideration  for  his  own  State.  He 
said,  practically:  'You  have  sugar  looked  after  in  Queensland, 
and  I  want  a  quid  pro  quo  for  South  Australia  in  the  shape  of 
a  stiff  duty  on  salt.'  " 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook. 

MR.  KINGSTON.— 'The  honourable  member  should  tell  us 
about  the  men  he  saw  dying  in  free-trade  England." 

MR.  MAUGER.-  "Yes,  tell  us  about  that." 

MR.  JOSEPH  COOK. — "  However  clearly  I  might  prove  my 
case  I  could  not  drive  it  into  the  honourable  member's  silly 
cranium." 

Tariff  Debate.  Salt   Duty. 


MR.  JOSEPH  COOK. — "The  people  engaged  in  winning 
salt  in  Northwich   are  as  wejl  off  as  those  in  South  Australia." 

MR.  BATCHELOR.-  •■  Rubbish.  " 

MR.  JOSEPH  COOK. — "  The  honourable  member  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  place.  The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  generally  cries  out  '  Rubbish  !'  " 


MR.   BATCHELOR. 

ber." 


-"  I   was  tiuoting   the   honourable   mem- 
Tariff  Debate.   Salt   Duty. 


SEN.\TOR  ERASER.- ■■  Let  Senator  McGregor  remember 
that  I  got  about  86,000  votes." 

SENATOR  HIGGS.— "  By  the  grace  of  the  '  Age.'  " 

SENATOR  ERASER.—"  By  the  grace  of  the  people.  I  thank 
the  '  Age  and  I  thank  the  '  Argus,'  but  I  thank  myself  a  little 
bit  as  well,  because  I  am  no  baby  in  politics,  and  I  have  a  clean 
record.  I  have  refused  many  offers  to  enter  Governments,  and 
any  of  my  old  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  sat  at  a  Cabinet 
table,  would,  I  believe,  be  glad  to  welcome  me  back." 


SENATOR  DOBSON. 
won  the  election." 


■  The  honourable  Senator's  character 


S]:NA'I0R  eraser.-  "  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  that  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

SENATOR  McGregor.— ■  II  the  honourable  Senator  went 
before  the  electors  without  any  money  he  would  not  get  a 
thousand   votes." 

Debate  on  Kanaka  Bill. 


•'No  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  the  French,  Germans 
or  Italians  than  he  (Senator  Symon)  offered  in  his  speech  last 
night. " 

Senator  Higgs. 


SKNATOR  McGregor.— "  Can  Senator  Frasev.  without  looking 
at   the   map,   tell   me  whether  Japan  is  m  the  tropics?'' 

SEN.VTOR  ERASER.- "No." 

SENATOR  McGregor.-"  How  far  south  is  Japan  compared 
with  the  British  Isles?" 

SENATOR  ERASER.- ■■  Not  very  many  degrees." 

Debate.  Kanaka  Bill. 


-o- 


''  I  listened  with  considerable  amazement  to  the  audacious 
statement  made  by  Senator  Drake  that  the  amendment  would 
create  a  colour  line." 

Senator  Pulsford. 


-O- 


•■  Some  honourable  members  who  call  themselves  protection- 
ists, when  a  duty  is  proposed  for  the  advantage  of  an  industry 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  State  which  they  represent,  and  upon 
an  article  in  which  they  are  interested,  immediately  become  free- 
traders. 

Mr.   Batchelor, 
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and   stimulating   properties  of  the   Meat  in  a  concentrated  form  ;    they  are  palatable  to   the   weakest  stomach,^ 
invaluable   to  invalids  or  persons  approaching  convalescence. 

A.P.A."  THJS  BRAND  DENOTES  A  PERFECT  ARTICLE 


Ask  youiv Grocer  for  the  "A.P.A."  Brand  and  you  will  always  get  A  PALATABLE  ARTICLE 
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MANUFACTURED     BY 


The  Australian  Produce  Agfency, 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  SYDNEY,  &  MARRICKVILLE,  N.SW 

UB®11TY  Ml)  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  againsc  undue  iuterfereuc'" 

by  the  State  and  to  encourage  Self-help  rersm  State-help. 

CentPal  Offices  :  7  VICTOHIR  STREET,  IiOHDON,  EJlGItflHt). 

COUNCIL   (1900)  : 
The  Right   Hon.   the   Earl   Wkmyss    (Chairman). 

Sir   Fredericlj    Bramwell,  Bart.,  I'.E.S.,  L.  Crarmer   Byng,   Ei,y.,   Sir   W.  J.  11.    Cotton,    Alderman   Sir  ,7os,eph  Diniscialo,  Sir  iVvlt-s 
Fontoii,  The  BightJEon.   Earl  Fortcsciie,  Sir  Wni.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.,   George  Paln\er,  Esq.,    T.  Dumla.*  filluns.  1;ki.J 
J.   Buckingham-Pop};,  Esq.,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Kookwood,   Charles  F.  Byder.  Esq.,   H.  H.  Biley   Smith,  E.sq.,  Sir  Kdwiird  W.  Wuiki/ 
Bart.,  Walter  Farqijuar,  Esq.  (Hon. 'J  reasurer),  aiul  Frederick   Millar  (Secretary),   and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Coriiuite  lied 
and  Defence  Societi^^s,  representing  the  chief  industries  and  inti  reels  in  the  Kingdc  ni. 

New  Members  a.nd  Hon   Correspondents  invited  from  all   parts  of  the  Woilii      Sub.scriptiors,  voluntarv,  fiom  5s.  upwan  .-.     Will, 


Annual  Report  and  specimen    publication.     Copies  ton  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  Inited  Australia.' 
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